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TBE GIRLS SAT ON THE RUSTIC SEAT, AND MAINWARING PBRCHED HIMSELF UPON THE ROUGH, WOODEN ARM, 


O MISTRESS MINE! 


CHAPTER L 
THE MAINWARING FAMILY, 


‘Tas pleasant old streets of Grayminster were 
almost deserted beneath the fierce golden glory 
of a mid-June afternoon sunshine, 
The broad pavement walks lay white and dry 
aad littered over thickly with summer dust. 
But, happily, there was never a breath of wind 
to whirl that dust about unpleasantly—not the 
ghost of a breeze to stir even the glinting weather- 
chanticleer, gracefuland exaltedupon the cupola on 
the roof of the Town Hall, standing there, with 
blinking windows, square and substantial, at the 
. top of the Market-place, which in Giayminster 
was likewise known as the High-street; for it 
formed the widest, the cleanest, and the best 
portion of the town, after the manner of High- 
streets generally, 

Within the very shadow of the white Town 
Holl, and on the shadier and pleasanter side of 





the Market-place, there was situated a large red- 
brick house, massive and of imposing aspect. 

In the front there were three rows of windows, 
set. in heavy, old-fashioned frames; and the 
entrance door, before which was spacious flight 
of steps, was likewise of heavy make and old- 
fashioned, with a ponderoue brass knocker and a 
gleaming letter-box in the middle of it. 

Adjoining the big house on the left, stood ove 
considerably smalier, with “ Oice” painted 
plainly in letters of gilt upon the wire blinds of 
the lower windows. 

And upon the office door itself there was fixed 
a polished brass plate, and on this braes plate the 
name of “ Mainwaring” was engraven, 

The larger house of the two was Mr. Maiu- 
waring's private residence; whilst the emaller 
formed his offices or business-place. He was the 
first and foremost solicitor in the sleepy old 
town of Grayminster, being distinguished there, 
from other gentlemen of the came profession as 
himself, by the appellation of “Lawyer Main- 
wariog "—just as his father, and indeed grand- 
— had been similarly distinguished before 

im. 








imwaring was a magis- 





trate, and a most indefatigable man of business, 
and was wel! known for his abhorrence of idleness 
in any shape or form whatsoever, 

He worked himself simply because he liked work 
for work’ssake, andactive lifeagreed with him. Not 
indeed because there was the least necessity for 
labour on his part, did Lawyer Maiuwaring stick 
to his dry-as-dust offices, 

Mr. Mainwaring was a widower, with a famils 
of three childrea—one son and two daughters. 

Ursula, the eldest of the three, was now four- 
and-twenty ; Loudon, the son—in the family 
circle, and often beyond it, commonly called 
“Don ”-—just one-and-twenty ; and fair Millicent 
the youngest, on the threshold of her twentieth 
birthday. 

The interior of the Mainwarings’ large house 
was comfortable aud /commodious ia the ex 
treme. 

The entrance-hall was spacious, though rather 
low, and al! the sitting-rooms opened into ii. 

Aluo opening into it there was a passage which 
led into the office-house—a passage, however 
rarely used except by Lawyer Mair waring him- 
self, 

Ab the end of the ball the great carved stair- 
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caae rose up, aud hard by the stairs was a green- 
: wiug-door, which gave sccess tO a roomy 
loboy, and to acorridor which took one to the 
kitchen regions, 

re like 
French 


in reality was m 
& convepient 
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a commervator wy: 
win iow . wh ic} 
suallow steps 
nid gardea, r 





* Leautiful 





ch ia & wide expans 
sat was sheltered aud over: 
aud its cedar grove. 


adowed by its elms 


June after 100n, be- 
Ursula Main- 


On thie warm and windle 
iween the hours of three and four, 








ght of | 
| rendered him unsettled aa shifting sands, though | 


wearing and he ster Millicent were aeated in 
he ehade of the cedara on the iawn, skimming @ 
couple of gaily-bound volumes from the Gray- 
napuster wiatipg librar: 

On the soft turf, ab } sisters’ feet, Loudop 
Mainwaring was lying half asleep—lying there on 
his back, with a cigar between hie lipa, his straw 
hat tilted over his eyes and bis nove, aud his 
hands clasped loovely at the back cf his dark 
H ad. 

ittiniy « slender, well grown young form 
here lay etretched in the grateful neontide shade 
trong, athletic, and mnscular, with promise of 

reulean proportions with the attainment of a 
4 ser m { “ 

Hise face a thin at present, olive-tinted, and 
strikingly Lander me lacking all suspicion of 

ither beard ot whisker—a silky, raven down, 
st. “ biue-biack,” only just shadowed his red 
upr lip. 

socoehow he reminded one irresistib!y of Miss | 
Veley's glorious young ‘* Percival ;" only that, 
unlike that rather pattern and priggish young 
map, Loudon Mainwaring loved his pipe and 


ciga 
had been 
uv to the 


For the past two years and « half 
eadiog hard at Oxford ; that is to say 
esmmencement of the Easter recess 
Since then, however had been resting at 
home ip delightful idleness afcer his recent 
labours and tough examinations, and probably 
vould not return to college again. 


Phe ice of his future pathway in life was 


altogether in his own hands as it were; but be 
tween himself and bis father there had always 
beeu a eort of tacit understanding thar he— 
Loudon--at the termination of a brief university 


career, should become a student and disciple in 
the venerable family offices, so that eventasily 
he might succeed his parent in his bigh and 
resper ted calling, and thus maintain, by so doing, 
as chief solicitor in the town of Gieyminster, the 
lished reputation of the Ma inwarings. 
Aud yet ever since Faster he had been doing 
nothing—absolutely nothing, except amoke aud 
lounge—and now it was the carly part of 
June. 


long esta 


His « 


wa father, on this afternoon, was busy 
b in the next house—had 
t , to his half-dozen assistant-clerka 
momeot luncheon was over in the 
room, 
sudon, on the contrary, 
novels, their — white 
sunshades, had quitted the 
the scented cool shade of ‘the ur Love ol 
if the house, 
For the life of him, the young mar 
he could not have aettled do 





the 


dining- 


ls and 
and 
ranle for 
{ garden 


with > git 
thoir Frocks 


/ &épa,nese 


teld him- 
steadily 


ring thie beautiful summer weather in those 
lusty, fusty offices next door, all ame'ling so 
potentiy of ledgers and parchment and Ruasia 


ather, and ao suiferably close, albeit he was 


betaken himself | 


tly aware that “the cuv’nor” would have 

ep better pleased with him, could he have 

betaken himself cheerfully (o pens and law-paper 

46 once, without further rebellion or  idie 
delay. 

r surely, if Mr. Mainwaring senior coul 
and the atmosphere of those respectable, cry- 
as-dy Miicea, his son, the vigorous young | 

(ixonia ula stand it too ? 
it was uot that Loudon, secretly or personally, 
ee 








lithe re: objection to following in the |} 
heaten trac of his forefathers--on the | 

rary, he was rathe: Pr oud of th tion than 
Lbery ; liked it, in fact: but somehow he | 
mould t make up hia miod clearly and | 


thoroughly and to his own entire satisfaction 
just yet, 

A vague unrest, of late, had’ taken firm 
possession of the soul of Louion Mainwaring, and 
try how he would, do what he would, he could 
not shake himself free of the emotion. 

It made him transiently unstable as water, 


the wil] was in him to work, once he éhould 
resolve to do so; aud, once baving gripped the 
determination, he was net the man to take his 
band from the @ plough and look backward regret- 
fully to that which he had left behiad. 

No one bot himself suspected the presence of 
this miterable mental unrest; not even bis 
yousger sister, generous, warn hearted Millice: nt, 


whose perception and discernm ent, asa rule, were 
so kee a and sure, 
Tu fact, both sisters ascribed his vacillation, 


the tardivess of his awaited profeasional decision, 
Lo an invincible desire for a little more freedom 
and uurestraint before getting into -harness and 
work in sober earnest, 

“And, after all, it is no wonder,” Millicent 
Mainwaring would say indulgentiy in his defende, 
when the say wa ef Loudon’s prospects’ wai 
reopened iu the home@-éircie. “ Generally speak- 
ing, meu, poor fellows, are expected to work 
throughout the very best years of their lives ; 
and | maintain that a’ good spell Sf laziness and 
lotos-eating: is only pardonable before they do 





resily make a beginning and put their shouider | 


to the wheei.” , 

Millisent had the knack of speaking out cane 
lesely and plainiy just whatever opinion or obser- 
vation happened to come uppermost in her 
thoughts at ibe time, 

fhe afternoon sunshine gra lually losing its 
fierce midday power, flung the shadows of the 
cool dark cedars longer and denser athwart the 
lawn, 

Loudon Mainwaring, tossing away the end of | 
his cigar, jerzed his straw-hat from those level 
dark brows of his, and looked up with a sort of 
mock languor end he!pleasness. into the two fair 
sister faces above him 

“ Girla dear,” “sighed he, 
time ?” 

Millicent, ab the svund of her brother’s voice 
closed her book and yawned gently behind it, 
CUreula looked ab her watch. 

‘It is just foyr o'clock,” ansv 
her sweet giiet.gvuice, Oh, what an endless 
afternoon itseems! I wonder that no one should 
have thovzh6 of calling.” 

* Too hot for any cattle,” 
Millicent’s yawn. “Coulda’t reasonably expect 
a fellow, not reared in India, to turn out on such 

a day as this.” 

“ Uraula néver said ‘a fellow,’ 
boy!” Millicent corrected. 
of lady-visitors, of course. We are usually blest 
with such a troop of them on an ordinary 
Wednesday afternoon. ‘ Petticoat afternoon,’ as 
father calis it,” added she, with her light gay 
laugh. 


“ whab is the 


Loudon said, catching 


you conceited 
“She was thinking 


had 


Do you cal! this an ordinary Wednesday 
afternoon?” murmured Loudon, pathetically. 
‘Py Jove! I shouid like to take off my flesh, 
as the clerical joker once said, and sit in my 
bones !” 

Millicent laughed again ; and Ursuja explained 
miidly, whilet a faiut colour rose and stained 
either fair cheek,— 

‘J thought, perhaps, that Miss Dinwiddie 
might jook in for a chat. I know that 
anxious to consult me about the re-election of 


she is 


Mrs. Dodd, the matron of the infaut ragged 
school. 1 have been expecting her te call on 
me dai ly.” 

“ Buttons for little sinners’ Breeches ! ” 


ejaculated Loudon, in vulgar scoffing, but with 
long-lashed eyes closed ; his handsome red mouth 

“a mouth made for kissing--” just parting in 
a barely perceptible smile. “ Oh, hang Miss 
Dinwiddie! That dreadful old creature is ever- 
lastingly here, repeating to you girls, I'll be 
bound, all the scandal aud gossip she can gather 


in the place, Seriously, though, Ursula, what 
does she really ve for ¢” 
Ursula Mainwaring’s delicately-tinted face 


{ 





‘red she, ia | 


flushed scarlet, and she bent her small sleek head 
low over the novel on her knee, 

“You are neither kind nor respectful, Don,” 
said she, with quiet severity—“ but you are 
indeed very coarse, You know that J at leaet am 
fond of Miss Dinwiddie. She may be a trifle 
eccentric—I do not deny it—but with all her 
eccentricities, she is a pe:fectly harmless o!d 
gentlewoman. You may smile, and scoff, and be 
ae vulgar as you please ; all the same, it is the 
truth, Don.” ; 

“And we may presume, I guppose, that the 
Reverend Mark Sparrow is a perfectly harmless 
young pillar of the Church—Eh, Ursie, dear 1” 
put in Milliceut, wickedly. ‘‘ Ab ‘me! the super- 


| fine fineness’ of his clerical white ties!” 


Ursula looked greatly displeased, ae in truth 
she was, glancing at her sister reproachfully as 
one who would say,-— 

“ Bt tu, Brute /—you too, Milly!” 

Loudon meanwhile, still sprawling full length 
on the lawn, whistled softly to himself, 

* Her father, is not he?” be inquired, inno- 
cently, staring up again into the face of Millicent. 

** Do. you mean Mr. Sparrow 1” questioned she 
with wtapicious gravity. “Oh, no, Don! Yoo 
| ane widioulously eels. Of course he ig Mise 
Dinwiddie’s own nephew—not her father } “Who 
coujd:bave put such nonsense into your head 1” 

“E fancy it must have been Ursula, now] come 
to think of it,” replied Don, pe ape 
“Wasa it not so, Ursie, dear ?”—regsrding 
dameel intently, now grown suddenly di a 
. “You know that I did, not, Don, said Ursula 
Mainwaring, coldly. 

Milly shook her head at Loudon, io intimation 
hat he bad gone far enough; and so he obe- 
diently—but with a feigned ‘glance of biank 
satonishment in return—checked all further 
words of badinage that rose to his lips, and said 
no mare about the new reetor of St. Eve's, 

Hark—listen, girls dear!" exclaimed Lou- 
don soon, raising his dark wavy head an inch or 
two from the turf. “ Methought I. heard the 
knocker and the bell ¢” 

* Vos, I heard them too,” cried Ursula, eageriy, 
now almost recovered from her passing displeasure, 

* Someone has called at last, I hop” 

“Sureiy, Miss Dinwiddie |” Milly ventured, 

‘And the Reverend Mark, for a wager!’” 
Loudon sighed, 

“ Hush!” reproved Milly in a whisper. “We 

must not teaze Ursula any more, It is too bad, 


| Dou-—I should not like it myself.” 


} 





| 


a 


In another minute the great French window in 
the lobby facing them had opened, and a shrill 
feminine voice came out to them upon the sultry 
afternoon silence. The parlour-maid held back 
the glass doors, and two ladies—one of thera quite 
young, and the other much older—passed throng 
and down the steps into the fragrant quiet of the 
gardeti. 

** We will not trouble you to accompany us any 
farther,” said the elder lady, and the owner of 
the penetrating voice, to the neat parlour-maid— 
a faultieas study in black and white—“ for 1 see 
your young ladies yonder on the lawn ; and—ah? 
yee, Mr. Loudon, I declare, with his sis ters! We 
will go at once to them, thank you.” 

The maid retired ; ‘and the old lady began 
to wag her head vi, reusly in the direction of the 
group in the shade of the cedara, 

Ureula and Millicent threw aside their books 
and rose forthwith from the rustic garden seat. 

Loudon Mainwaring i‘kewise sprang up from the 
grass, a warm dusky flues overspreating his hand- 
some young face. Into those dark, beautiful eyes 
of his there had shot a glad, feverish light, and he 
drew in bis breath sharply. 

“Dear Miss Dinwiddie!” exclaimed Ursula, 
rapturously, to no ons, however, in particul: r, 
“ Somehow, I felt certain that she would come.” 

“Thank goodness she has brought Guinevere 
Wentworth with her!” said Milly in a quick 
aside to Don, 

And just for those few simp'e words of hers, 
the young man rewarded his sister Millicent with 
an almost involuntary glance of intense gratitude 
and affection, 

What, theo, was this Guinevere Wentworth to 
him ? 

Just all the world, indeed—aud nothing less 
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CHAPTER IL 
GUIREVERE WENTWORTH, 


Tus Mainwaring sisters and brother met their 
welcome visitors half way across the lawn—the 
girl whom Milly had called Guinevere Wentworth, 
and Miss Dinwiddie, the maiden aunt of the 
Rector of St. Eve's, 

A sivgular old person indeed was Miss Din- 
widdie, and known, at any rate, by sight, from 
one end of the town to the other. Yet she was 
by no means an “old inhabitant” of the place, 
but a resident of some twelve months oniy, 


After the demise of the late Rector of the , | 


parish, the comfortable living had been offered 
by Sir Augus Adair to the Reverend Mark Spar- 
row, who had accepted the same gratefully 
forthwith, And soon the young clergyman, 
accompanied by his aunt--he having no wife or 
mother to look after him—arrived at Grayminster, 
and took up his abode there at the pretty old 
Rectory house, 

A friendship between Ursula Mainwaring and 
Miss Dinwiddie had speedily sprung into exist- 
ence ; for Ursula was a great authority on parish 
matters generally, and on the training up in the 
way they should go of neglected little gutter- 
urchins in particular. 

It has been said that Miss Janet Dinwiddie, in 
person, was somewhat singular-jooking ; and her 
manners were correspondingly queer. Her nose 
at the tip was unfortunately red, looking always 
frost. bitten, and her small thin face was painfully 
lined and shrivelled, 

Her little twinkling eyes, 


however, were 


very shrewd and kindly, and Miss Dinwiddie’s | 


puckered-up little mouth was for ever on the 
amirk. Her iron-gray ringleta were parted alto- 
gether on one side; and she hesitated not to 
confees to any new acquaintance that to part 
them in the centre of her head was a natural 
impossibility. 

She seldom aallied forth from the Rectory 
house without a hugh biue-silk umbrella, which 
served her alike for wet days and fine. This 
afternoun, of course, she had brought ber um- 
brella with her; and, standing there in the 
garden, she now put it up. 

“ My dears,” Miss Dinwiddie exclaimed, shak- 
ing hands rapidly all round, with a sort of 
“ sharity-bob”--as Loudon Mainwaring described 
t—to each of them, as she did so-——“ my dears, 
are you not surprised to see us arrive together, 
myself and Miss Wentworth, [mean? But it so 
happened that we met upon the door-steps, and 
therefore one knock answered for us both! And 
in we came with each other |!” 

“JT am sure we are charmed to see you, Miss 
Dinwiddie,” Ursula murmured earnestly, 

“Mr. London, may 1 believe your sister?” 
juestioned Miss Dinwiddie quickly, turning play- 
fully to Don, who stood by quietly amused, 
“Aud yet I know that she is truthful.” 

“She is everything that is good, madam,” he 
answered gravely. 

“A young philanthropist indeed, aa you know, 
where forlorn little sireet ragamuffina are con- 
cerned,” putin Milly ; “ but J assure you, a very 
dear sister with all her faults,” 

“Why, I don’t believe she has any!” said 
Miss Dinwiddie energetically, 

Ursula Mainwaring laughed and blushed. 

The grasa-paths in the kitchen-garden will 
be nice and cool now,” she said, taking the old 
lady’s arm affectionately ; “Jet us walk round 
them, aball we, and talk over our business 
quietly, dear Miss Dinwiddie }—that is, if you 
ire not too warm or too tired for the stroll?” 

‘law neither one nor the other, my dear,” 
replied the Reetor’s aunt briskly. “ Your de- 
lighttul eld garden is always refreshing, always 
‘sweet aud cool, let the day be ever so warm.” 

With a parting nod and smile to the others, 
Miss Dinwiddie moved away with Ursula, and 











soon was deep in converse about iufant-schools | 


and clothing.ciubs, mothers’ meetings and the 
reformation of drunken fathers. 

Not until the elder Miss Mainwaring and. her 
companion were well out of sight, hidden by s 
huge buttress of the kibchen-garden wall, did the 
other vieitor—Guineyere Wentworth—-open her 
lips to speak. 


| 





* Milly,” she said abruptly, with something of 
the manuer of a spoilt anc petted child, “ what ia 
the world can Ureula see so irresistibly charming 
in that chattering, restless old horror? For 
myself, I detest her }’ 

“ Oh, Ursie believes her to be perfectly harm- 
less,” laughed Milly Mainwaring, ' and doubtless 
she is so. But surely, Guinevere, you did not 
walk to-day !.” 

“Yes, I was obliged to 
came the petulant answer. 
gone to Packivgton. Mother would send him— 
so like her !|—although she knew quite wel! that 
wished to go into the town to-day. Let us 
return to where we found you-—yonder there, in 
the shade of the cedars—and I will tell you what 
I am come for.”’ 

“To see us all, I hope,” said Milly, lightly. 

“Yes, of course,” similed Guinevere, ‘‘and to 
ask you something alse.” 

They sauntered back to the garden seats by 
the cedar grove, Guinevere walking between 
Loudon and Milly Mainwaring. 

The young man’s face was moody and clouded 
vow, and his handsome mouih and chin had 
taken a firm, hard look, 

Guinevere appeared as though she were either 
totally ignorant of or utterly indifferent to his 
proximity. No word as yet had passed between 
the two. 

The girls sat down on one of the rustic seats ; 
and Loudon Mainwaring, perching himself upon 
the rough wooden arm of it, kicked his long legs 
restlessly to and fro 

Guinevere, close to hiro, felt that those now 
sullen, dark eyes of his were fixed upon herself, 
though never a sign or moving muscle was there 


I had no choice,” 


in the girl’s clear, haif-averted face to betray her | 


consciousness of the fact. 


And what a supremely beautiful face is was | 
too—lovely in its wilfuluess and discontent even, | 


charming as it was faultless alike in mould and 
im colour ! 

For Loudon Mainwaring the whole wide world 
held no fairer woman than this-—his sister Milli 
cent’s dearest friend, Guinevere Wentworth, 
who perhaps was more than a year his senior. 

Guinevere had had a fatiguing walk from Ivy- 
iands, her home, to Lawyer Mainwaring’s house 
in the centre of Grayminster—for ivylands was 
situated nearly a wile from the confines of the 
sleepy old town. 


Don saw that the beautifui face waa looking | 
| good, you have sitered curiously in your manner 


tired and pale just then ; and so, forgetting for 
the moment the attitude of 


mind, 

“T say Guinevere, you must be awtully fagged 
and thirsty. Let me run indoors and bring you 
out some lemonade, or claret, or-——” 


She raised slightly. her golden-brown brows, | 


“ For the pony has } 


indifierence and | 
hostility she had lately assumed toward: himself, | 
he spoke out in the fulness of his kind, boyish | 
heart the thought that had flashed acrogs his | 


| dresmnily. 
| way you mean, Milly? Besides, I am o 


“Well!” interrogated Milly shortly, flashing 
an anxious glance in her brother's direction. 

“Tt is only our landlord,” said Guinevere, 
now speaking softly yet distinctly—" our land- 
lord, Sir Angus Adair, you know. He is often at 
our honse—mmother insists ou asking bim—as you 
may perhaps have heard Jately. Grayminster wil 
! gossip, I know.” 

“Mise Dinwiddie haa told us a little,” 
admitted guietly, “but Ursula and [ scarcely 
believed that she wae right. She so often gete 





Maiig 





i hold of the wrong end of a story, that wo 
| thought % 
| ‘What is this that you have heard then, 


| Milly?” Don himself broke in impetuously, the 
warm blood leaving his olive cheek as he spoke. 
“ Why have you not told me? Why should | 
be kept io the dark — ” 

Guinevere lifted her lovely eyes, in sudden, 
gentle caprice, to meet bravely those fierce ones 
| above her. 

*© J will tell you,” she stopped him. “She has 
in all probability heard-—though it seems she bac 
not told you, Don—ihat Sir Angus is going to 
marry me, How likely, i# it not? Iam scaresly 
the girl that would marry for title, wealth or 
position, even if the chance were mine--am |’ 
It is not likely, ia it, Don /"’ she repeated, the 
transient gent’eness vanishing, and a light, defiant 
mocking tone taking ite place. 

“ Likely? Heaven knows,” he 
roughly; “I don't!” 

“Nor care?” queried Guinevere; her lips 
actually smiling while her heart ached, 

“ No, nor care,” he lied savagely, “ why should 
I, pray ?” 

“Ah, why should you indeed!” she rejoined 
heartlesely. 

Louden Mainwaring throst his hands dowa iz 
to his pockets, and stalked without another word 
towards and into the house 
Guinevere sighed aa she watches him. 
| 
| 
{ 

' 


returned 


"How quick-tempered he is, Milly !" she said, 
softly. 
{ “And how can you wender at it?” Millicent 
demanded warnily, “ you are unjust and cruel to 
him, Guinevere. You are not fair to him—-you 
are playing wit!) fire, a dangerous game! Ob! 
Guinevere carling,” sinking her voice, and taking 
the hands of her friend caressingly between her 
own. “J alwaysthought that you cared for Don ; 
and not so very long ago, I am certain that 
did. Since he has been home in Grayminster for 


’ 


you 


towards him, or eo it seems to me. And yet l 
am eonvineed that he would give bis life for you 
—you are all the world to him—and I know it!’ 
concluded Milly stawachly. 

“He is only a boy,” observed Guinevere, 
“How could I love him in the 
der than 









| he, you know.” 


and glanced up at him careleasly with half-veiled | 


violet eyes, 

“You are more than kind, Don—you always 
are, you know,” she interrupted him, in her 
slow, sweet yolce, “but I couldn’c think of 
troubling you for the world. Now please don't 
move ; I shall not touch anything if you bring it 
out here,” 

“ As you will—-please yourself, of course,” he 
returned, almost rudely, resettling himself upon 
the arra of the brown wooden seat. “ Perhaps 
you will let Milly get you a cup of tea?” 

‘* Certainly Milly shall, if she will be so good 
—but by and-by,” Guinevere Wentworth said, 
laying a determined and detaining hand upon 
Millicent’s, and again ignoring Loudon completely, 
“Not at present, but at five o'clock when you 
and Ursula take your own, dear, Afterwards ! 
must hasten away as quickly as | can, or mother 
at home will be in ‘ fits,’ and desperately avgry 
at my absence, We have a guest at dinner to- 
night, Milly.” 

Loudon Mainwaring’s brows grew thunderous 
-~black as winter midnight, 

“ Who ia it, Guinevere?” asked Milly, curiously, 
“anyone we know }” 

“He is mother’s gnest,’’ explained Guinevere, 
indifferently, “ Do not imagine that he ig com- 
ing to [vylands at any invitation from me,” 


* Barely a year!” cried Millicent, conternp- 
tuoualy. And pray, what is that?” 
“A year on the wrong side,” returned Guine- 


vers, gravely ; though she smiled again as she 
; said it, 
biillicent Mainweriog was waxing wroth- 


i 


wroth in Don’s cause rather than ia her own, 
Idolising her brother as shs did, sho was ever 
ready to fight his battles, when he was absent and 
unable to ight them for himself 









“We never used to have vecrets from each 
other,” Milly cried, at once indignant and re 
proachful. “i say, again, Guinevere, you are 
neither fair to him nor to me!” 

For a few moments Guinevere Wentworth 
became thoughtful and si and it would seexo 
that Millicent’s appeal had fallen on deaf ears ; 
and then at length she smiled once more-—--thie 
time a smile s» full of tender melancholy and 
regret unwistakable, that, noting it, her friend 






impulsive, short-lived anger changed quickly t 
forgiveness and the old trustiui love. 

"T do not believe that you are happy, Guine 
vere,” said Milly affectionately, ‘and [ did not 
meau to speak sugrily, dear, Ob, how i wish 
that you would confide in ms, darling, and let me 
know what it 19 that makes you so capricious and 
variable! Why do you enub Don so persia- 
tently and so unmercifully now, when in the old 
days you uaed to ——” 
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ed interruption, 
because I ar 
I cannot con 
matey, 


Milly,” came the unexpec 
Io not waste your words on me; 
not worth them, I am not indeed ! 
fide in you,” Guinevere said almost 
“for f have ao co ifideuces to impart. However, 
—this is noc recollect, but 
what all the w way know, for 

I have dis covered lately that [ am 
rtless, mercenary, say, bo the very core. 
ld, worldly ; of the earth, earth; 
and I do not k | L wou id ‘be different if I could. 
That, dea ily, is, I be , my trae « sharacter ; 
and if you dare t hint that it ig in any way 
leapicalle, I will never speak to you again.” 

“J will not believe that you are speaking the 
truth, at any rate,” zoswered Milly, with great 





PAIS 


istcn, Mills 





aught f care. 
selfish, he 


Tam of the 











I ain—indeed Tam!” cried Guinevere, reck 

‘ aly, ore. ack ft everishly with her hand 

tie feathery red gold lovelocks from her low, 

wide, white brow “ Aud the sooner y 

know exactly what I have said-—so souch the 
better for bim and for me!’ 

**You may t tell bim yourself,” said Milly, slowly 


roa Wil not 
Oh, he will find it all out soon enough,” 
ined Guinevere, with bitter Jittle laugh 


‘And that, perhaps, will be the better way for 
him. ‘lime will show.” 

Hlicent Mainwaring looked at the 
rply, and was about to 


epeaker 
smmeuce with 


another attack in Loudon's defe nce, when fvot- 
sieps and a sbrill voice warned her that Ursula 
aud Miss Dinwiddie were near 


Come,” suid Guinevere, rising hastily, anxious 
perhaps to avoid all further explanation and 
eparriug with Loudon’s indomitable chan npion— 
“tet us join them. I have not yet told Ursula 
aud you, Milly, what i came expressiy for this 
afternoon. Should the weather continue fine, 





mother and 1 hupe to bavea tennis party next 
week. Of course you will come, although at 
present the day for it remains unfixed. But you 


shall know as early a8 possible.” 


” 


how delightful ! 
herself again, 


F ‘ 
wv truinevere, 


claimed, pow quite 


, 


Milly ex 


“Pon, aud all of you, you know,” said } 
Guinevere, rather timidly. “Loudon must not 
refuse. ‘Ve could not epare so splendid a | 


player 





M Wentworth,” here called out 

Mize) ‘I am about aay good-bye 
you vith: me $” 

Miilicer:) and Guinevere joiued the other two. 

{ ca , persuade Miss Dinwiddie to stay 

with us for fea; and it is nearly five now,” said 

rsula t easel. “tt should be brought out 
into the garden if she would 

% i utte ? ly: mut of the question,” cried the 

old lady sbrilly——“ quite out of the question, my 

yn ! I have talked myecll hoarse, it ia true; 


bul you see 
his owa by 


ny dear nephew will be 
he time I reach home, and I always 
like to give him his cup with my own hands. 
No,” in answer toe pretiy Ureula’s persuasive 
cooing--“T reaily must not stay, much as | 
should to in this dear old garden of yours 
Miss Weatworth,” ate demanded again, “ yi uu 
arrived with me; do you leave with me in like 


waiting for 








Manes 
“She is more ’ Millicent interposed, 
smiling. “Sh ys with us.” 
hen, good-bye once more all round, 
* the Rector's ; said, nodding and | 
n her usual fashion, eyes, mouth, and 






nose all twitching com 


] ally together, 
ye!” and she wa 


ad inne 
ved &@ BANS 








cu. 

aula Meinweriog mpanied Miss 
aud her baggy blue umbrella into the 
house; saw her depart; and returned to the 


garden, 

Thea Guinevere he 
the prospective ten 
Ursula too ~ a Mil licent 


ntworth told Ursula about 


herself had been—was 





enchanted with the news, although picnics and | 
lawn tennis parties were by no means rare 
oceurrences in sleepy old Grayminster and its | 
picturesque neighbourhood, But when one is 
young—-oh, thrice happy, thrice blessed y youth !— 
igthing for pleasure, anything for a chan ge! 


ulet Don | 


mittened | 


tis-party at Ivylands; and | 


Guinevere ¢"” Ursula ventured to inquire. 


both her and 
ish it.”? ( 2 
wish it,’ was Guivever 


aud invite 
ticularly 


her nephew if you par- 
e's careless reply 


Teas would be very kind,” murmured 
Ursula the oughbtfully, with gentle satisfaction : vad 
content. 

ww 





he varlour-maid appeared at the large French 
window at the ,head of the steps, and rang a 


} W 
} bell. 
| “Tea is ready!” cried Milly joyously, “So 
Urenia--Guinevere—come along with me!” 
e 


‘But where is Don, I wouder?” said Ursula, 
und her, as if he might be hidden in 
ars somewhere. 
loors, I believe,” 


looking aro 
the ced 





auswered Milly care- 
lessly. 

So the girls 
arm aroun 
“hing pro: 

udc lenly 
‘Yn Gutnevere, 


went in to their kettledrum 
the waist of Guinevere. 
spted Millicent Mainwaring to 


’ 


Willv'’e 
willy 3 

So hit 
' whi T at 
| ‘ 


promise 





darling--that you will xever marry Sir Angus 
Adair {’ 

Guinevere shivered ; trembled from head to 

| foot. 

“ Proraise,” whispered Milly earnestly. 

Silence—only a shivering sigh from the pale 
lips of Guinevere 

“Remember Dou,” Milly breathed, “you were 


| 


kind to fia once.” 
Then Guinevere spoke-—ec we | and aloud, and 


withdrew her supple waist from Milly’s encircling 
arm. 

“YT promise nothing,” she said. “ You go too 
far.” 


CHAPTER III. 


AND DaUGHTEN 


A DRESDEN CHINA clock on a bracket 
drawing-room at Ivylands rang out, silver 
like, the hour of six. 

It was a very pretty room, with many books 
and flowers, delicate draperies and luxurious 
cushions, and faintly scented in every corner with 
the dry and crumpled rose-leaves of a summer 
| long since past. 
| Indeed Mrs, Wentworth was often heard to 
declare, ia the lisping affected fashion that ren- 
| dered her ‘tidiculous in the eyes of sensible people 
that she could not dive ia her drawing-room with- 
out her p masadieet jare and bowls, 

Before the two long windows, which opened on 
to the iawn, lay a tastefully-planned flower- 
gardev, grouped here and there with flowering 
evergreens, and divided from the public roadway 
by a tall, thick hedge of holly and yew 

The lawn-tenonis courts were to be found on the 
southern side of the house, where the elms and 
larches and groves of cool, shining laurel shielded 
the dark springy turf from the heat of the sum- 
ner sub. 

Ivylands was by no means a large house. It 
was simply a pleasant, convenient sized, white- 
walled habitat ion which had sprung up in the 
neighbourhood of Grayminster within the last 
balf century. 

he old lord of the manor had built it for a 
whim upon waste acre or eo of his estate—that 
is to say, the father of the living Sir Angus Adair 
i who was the reigning lord of the manor now 
; Minster Court, the country seat of the <Adairs, 
j was situated almost immediately opposite to ite 
| more modest neigibour Ivylands ; only the great 
house stood well back from the Packington-road 
surrounded by its finely-timbered park and 
grouncs 

Packington, in reality, and not Grayminster, 
was the county-towa; and the two lay some 
seven or eight miles apart. 

Undeniably a fine piace was Minster Court, its 
gables and chimneys being visible above the park 
trees from the sloping lawn and garden-walks of 
Ivylands. 

And Mrs, Wentworth berself was something 
more than proud to be on friendly, not to say 
with Sir Angus, the preseut 


MOTHER 


in the 


| intimate terme 
owner, 


But then she was his tenant too; and the fac 


“Oh, U dare say mother will call at the Rectory | 


| 





tme—promise me | 


“And do you intend to ask Miss Dinwiddie, | had belped materially to strengthen the friend- 


ship between the two houses—the greater and 
the less. 

It was only within the past few months that 
Sir Angas had returned from his wanderings in 
Eastern lands ; he had been travelling indeed for 
several years preparatorily to settling down at 
Minster Court as country squire and landlord 
amongst his friends and tenants. 

Ivylands, however, had been originally leased 
to Mrs. Wentworth, then a charming widow with 
one little daughter only, both uewly arrived from 
India,under an agreement with Sir Angus’s, 
father, at the time that Angus Adair himeelf was 
still a lad at Eton. 

But a stroke of apoplexy had carried off the 
old Sir Jobn, and the young Sir Angus had 
stepped into his father’s shoes, 

Lady Adair, the wifoaud mother, had followed 
her lord aod master soon afterwards, dying one 
day with appalliog suc denness from wholly uvex- 
pected disease of the heart. 

After the death of both his parents, Sir Angus 


| in time shut up his magnificeat old Elizabethan 
| mansion, which he found too large and mournful 


a place to live in alone, and went abroad to 


| sojourn indefinitely just whithersoever his fancy 


bell | 


might lead him. 

He had either brother nor sister to leave be- 
ind him or to take with him, and everyone said 
that to go away for a while was perhaps the best 
thing the young man could do; and pitied Sir 
Angus in his wealthy loneliness 

Sir Angus Adair liad departed from Graymin- 
ster in thedays of his youth, leaving his tevant’s 
daughter at Ivylauds a child of thirteen, to re- 
turo himself a mau of full six-and-thirty years, 
and to find the child he had left grown into a 
beautiful and capricious woman, with a face more 
loveiy than any he had met with throughout his 
varied wanderings in other and distant lands. 

And since his return to Minster Court, his 
visits to the Wentworths—beginning with an 
ordinary, ceremonious call, chiefly indeed of a 
business character—had gradually almoad per- 
ceptibly, become very frequent ; iv facs markedly 
so ; and worldly Mrs. Wentworth, noting well the 
fact, forthwith sketched out in her mind’s eye @ 
dazzling fature wherciu her daughter Guinevere 
should play no jnconsiderable part. 

Next to contracting a wealthy marriage for 


| herself~-aud Mra, Wentworth, at any early period 





a 


ot her widowhvod, had fondly cherished the idea; 
an idea which, notwithstanding her good looks 
aud fairly certain income, was doomed to even- 
tual inanition—was surely the settlement of her 
only child in the most advantageous circum 
stances within Ler compass ? 
Aud Mra, Wentworth told herself tha: it should 
through no fault of her own, if Guinevere 
f viled in winning the prize which her mother had 
marked out for her atiainment. 

Something of all thie, then, had Miss Dinwiddie 
carried one day to the Mainwaring girls on the 
occasion of & certaiu morviug call, 

But they had simply laughed at the news— 
loyal Millicent indeed had openly puoh-poohed it. 
All the same, it had made them rather uncom- 
fortable; and neither Milly nor Ursula had 
thought it wise to mention the matter in the 
hearing of Loudon, 

Don, sometimes, 
tain. 

As the clock in the drawing-room at Ivylands 
struck six, a lady who was seated by the lace 
draperies of one of the long windows, tapped hex 
small foot impatiently upon the velvet pile of the 
carpet. 

She was watching from her post by the window 
curtains the gates at the end of the gravel drive, 
which, turning with a smooth curve from the 
Packiugton-road, led up to the front entrance of 
the house. 

Mrs. Wentworth resembled her daughter 

strongly ; but the mother was fairer-skinued and 

pluiaper, while ber mature beauty was spuiled io 
a general way by her absurd affectations of speech 
and manner, 

She lacked too the glorious tawny colouring of 
brows and lashes which made the violet eyes of 
Guinevere Wentworth at once so rarely and 80 
wondrously lovely. 


was so impulsive and uncer- 
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Mrs. Wentworth’s own eyebrows and eyelashes 
were in reality of an insipid flaxen tint—only she 
was in the habit of darkening them artistically— 
and her small white even gleaming teeth had been 
purchased many years ago. 

As a girl, she had been the acknowledged belle 
of a rowdy garrison town; later on it was the 
eame thing with her as a bride at a remote Indian 
station—and the long since forgotten fact was one 
‘which she herself could never really forget, 
and she imagined that she was_ irresistible 
still, 

Certainly, to do her justice, she did not look 
her full age, which was nearing the borderland of 
fifty ; and she wore no cap on her fashionably- 
arranged hair—nothing save an end or two of 
ribbon, and a scrap or so of valuabie lace, which 
nestled youthfully in a fluffy mass of natural- 
looking tresses that formed the crown of her 
head. 

On this evening, though yet quite early, 
ehe was already dressed for dinuer; and across 
her powdered forehead a frown was gathering 
slowly. 

“‘ How wilful and trying she is!” Mrs, Went- 
worth muttered aloud; and she anatched out 
her watch and looked at it crossly. 

She spoke in a perfectly natural and ordinary 
sort of voice; for alone, or with her daughter 
only, Mrs, Wentworth could be plain-spoken, 
sensible, and unaffected enough. 

“She ought to be home by now,” continued 
the mother, “worrying and fidgetting me like 
this! The man coming to dinner, anc all too; 
and her dreas yet to put on, and——” 

Here the drive gates clanged-to, and the truant 
Guinevere appeared in the garden. 

She strolied up the lawn between the flower- 
borders, awinging her sunshade vonchalantly, 

Mrs, Wentworth rose at once from her low 
easy chair, and framed herself in the open 
window. 


“Come in this way,” she began, peevishly. | 


‘Where in the world have you been all this 
while? At the Mainwarings’ ?” 

“Yee ; I stayed for a cup of tea,” answered 
Guinevere, stepping listiessly into the room, and 
sinking into a lounge-chair opposite to her mother, 
“For I was awfully tired,’ she added—“ the heat 
was intense.” 

“You should have waited until to-morrow,” 
Mrs. Wentworth observed, fretfully, “and then 
you could have had the pony-carriage.” 

“TJ preferred going to-day without it,” an- 
swered Guinevere, perversely, ‘ After all, it 
Jcesn’t matter.” 

Her mother made a gesture of impatience. 

‘Did anyone walk part of the way home with 
you!”’ she asked, suspiciously, 

“No-—who should?" demanded Guinevere ; 
and yawned behind the handle of her sun. 
shade, 

‘I—I thought that—that possibly Loudon 
might have--—”’ 

Mra, Wentworth broke off, and coughed rather 
nervously, 

“No,” said Guinevere, again ; “ why should he? 
it was broad daylight—it would have been non- 
weuse to expect it, But, still if you must know, 
he never offered to do anything of the kind; 
and do you think that he ever will again, 
mother f” : 

“Tam sure I can’t say,” returned Mrs. Went- 


” 


worth hurriedly, ‘“ And what did they say about | 


the tennis-party 3” 

“Oh, they will come !” 
indifferently. 

And she rose from her chair with a weary air 
and moved towards the door, 

“All?” inquired Mra, Wentworth— “ all 
three §” 

“ Certainly!” replied Guinevere, with a sudden 
Sngry flash of the violet eyes straight at her 
waother. “ Ursula—Mil!icent—Loudon—-all three 
of them |” 

Mrs. Wentworth bit her lip 

_“ Well, of course 1 shall be pleased to see them 
ail,” she said, hesitatingly ; ‘but I do hope, 
Guinevere, that Don wiil—will make himself 
vivil to Angus Adair. Your young Oxonians with 
& grievance—or a fancied grievance-—are gener- 
ally such insufferable creatures |” 


replied Guinevere, 


“Are they?” returned Guinevere, coutemp- | worth pricked up her ears—‘‘ you know that you 
tuously —contempt levelled at ber mother, | have sung to me on other evenings ?’ 

‘Well, as it happens, I did not tell avy of them ‘6 But [am not in the humour now,” she an- 
that Angus Adair would be here. In any case, [ | ewered capricivus!y, almost pettishly. “I cannot 
presume that Loudon Mainwaring is capable of | always sing, Sir Angus. Besides, 1 walked into 
behaving himself as a gentleman. Morher”-— | Grayminster and back this afternoon, and am 
with the door-handle in her hand—*‘ at what time | feeling tired.” 

do we dine?” | He sighed involuntarily, as though much dis- 

‘At seven this evening,” Mrs. Wentworth appointed, and her hauds went on flitting idly 
answered-—° Sir Angus, however, will come early, | over the black and white ivory keys. 

I—I asked him to do eo. So please make haste} Mrs. Wentworth bethought herself that it waa 
over your dressing, or he will be with us before | time she woke up. ; : 
you are down.” | Accordingly she executed artfully a little rest- 

Guinevere shrugged her shoulders aa she moved | less movement on her couch, as though rousing 
away, and the door closed. naturally from a refreshing nap, and said drowsi'y 

Barely had she gone, when the garden gates | and sweetly,— 
clanged-to once more, and once more did Mrs. “* Was I dreaming, Guinevers, or did [ really 
Wentworth look quickly and expectanily out of | hear you say that you were going to sing to us? 
the window. | Ah, Sir Angus likes your singing, | know, and so 

This time she got up suddenly, and glided | does your mother, darling! What will you give 
swiftly to the nearest mirror. | us, Guinevere {—something soft and dreamy, and 

After a few seconds of pattiug and stroking her | pathetic that you know without your notes, so 

flutfy false tresses, she returned to the window, that we needu’t have the lamps just yet f Is that 
| her powdered and tinted face all wreathed in } it, dear? The twilight is lovely for music-—espe 
smiles, ; cially for singing.” 

Striding up the lawn, amongst the pretty | At this honied suggestion, which Guinevere 
flower-beds, there now came a big aud rather | herself rightly interpreted as & command, Sit 
| heavy-looking mau, bronzed and bearded, a light | Augus’s eagerness revived. He bent over Uiuime 
summer overcoat concealing partiy his evening | vere again. 
clothes, i “Yes, yes,” he said gently. “ Do not refuse 

For the second time that evening Mrs. Weut- | us, Miss Wentworth, I beseech you.” 
worth pushed back the window wide, and now Aud Miss Wentworth, intevseiy annoyed with 
stood framed again within its leafy eutrance, and | her mother for placing her as it were, in a posi- 
in a gracefully-studied attitude, her jewelled | tion out of which she could not well retire with 
white hands extended in gushing welcome towards | becoming grace and ease, made answer quietly 
the man in the garden. aud maliciously,-— 

“Ah, Sir Angus,” she called out eoftly to him, “Since mother and you both appear really 
showing all her teeth, and, unintentionally, the | anxious to hear me, I will iry to be obliging, 
gold which belonged to them as well, “how dear | tired as Iam. However, [ must trouble you to 
of you to take me at my word, and come early! | ring, Sir Angus, so that we may have a lictle 
Come in—pray come in! I am alone-—but| light upon the scene, {I occassionally play, but 
| Guinevere will be down directly.” sever sing, in the dark-—-and won’t now,” she 

And Sir Angus Adair stepped hurriedly for- | added calmly to herself. 
ward, raised his hat, and bowed low, in rather ‘* But Guinevere,” Mrs. Wentworth began, in 
foreign style, to his graceful, honied-tongued | sweet reproachful accents—wrathfu! inwardly, 
hostess. outwardly unrufiled—" I have drequeutly heard 
you say, darling——"” 

‘““T cannot sing without plenty of light.” put 
in Quinevere, with a quiet insistent obstinacy 
eculiarly her own ; “and Sir Angus will kindly 
ring forme. The song which I believe [ can sing 
| to-you I do not remember without the music.” 
And yet, at the large old-iashioned red house 








CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE TOILS, 


In the waning light of the warm June evening 
Guinevere Wentworth eat at the piano in the | in the Grayminster High-street, bow often had 
drawing-room at Ivylands, playing to Sir Angus | not she and the Mainwaring girls sung songs to 
| Adair. Don in the gloaming there—ay, songs and duets 
| He stood there by the side of the instrument, | without number. 





j Staring down revereutislly st those fair slim In those sweet old days that were now past 
hands flitting lightly to and fro over the black | and gone, Guinevere Wentworth had never cried 
and white keys. out for lamps and candles when singing her ten 

And so standing by her in the scented dusk, | der love-songs in the twilight to Loudon Main 

} dreamy and half epell-bound with the melody , waring in the chair beside her ! 7 

| around him, he longed, with a longing that he Perhaps, bad Guinevere been less certain of 
could scarcely conquer, to gather those deft little | the goal that she, in her worldliness, was playing 

' hands fast into his own, to whisper to their owner | for half-heartedly enough—-the game that Mrs. 

| how dearly he had learned to love her, and to lay | Wentworth heraelf, however, kept from flagging: 

| all his wealth and his name at her feet. always, by ber tact, and airiness of touch, and 

Everything that he possessed in the world | undoubted skill—Jess confident of the crowning 
| should be hers, would she only deign to accept | success which must arrive for her sooner or later 
| it. —never, aurely could she have been so utterly 
| Somewhat after this fashion, indeed, were his | reckless, 0 completely oblivious, as to the pos- 
musings shaping themselves; but Mra. Went- | sible interpretation Sir Angus Adair might put 
worth waa at the other end of the drawing- | upon the indifference, which, since the full con 
room, aciousness of her own power over him had dawned 

It was after dinner, and Sir Angus had joined | Upon her, she rarely hesitated to display towa rds 

the ladies. himself and his wishes, whensoever it happened 

| Guinevere, at his request, was playing some of | that they were thrown in the society of each 

Mozart's sweetest music, and Mrs. Wentworth } other ty 
berself, discreetly, in a cool and shadowy corner Aud that was a matter, indeed, of almgat daily 
amidst palms aud flowers, was recliuiug grace. | occurrence now. 

fully on a low couch, one eye partly closed, the As dear as life itself almost te Guinevere 

other actually shut. Wentworth were position and wealth, aud the 
She was supposed to be asleep; but the | good things of the world which came in their 

partially-closed eye, in reality, was peering and | train 
blinking through the soft gloom in the room over But yet there were hours when Mre. Wentworth 

towards the piano. absolutely trembled for the future reailsation o/ 
Sir Angus Adair loved music passionately, and | her fond hopes and dreams. 

presently be asked Guinevere to sing. She always trembied more, though, when 
“ Sing?" she echoed listlesely. “Really I do | Guinevere had been with, or was in the company 

not think that I can, to-night.” j of, those frieuds of hers, the Maiuwarings of 

“Do, Mies Wentworth—please !"’ pleaded he, | Orayminster, 
i bending earvestly over her—aud Mrs. Went-! She did not know—perhaps hed she known, 
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wR» Vere ae Seer ns =a Ew 
. *% ! e-, mies 
her mind would have been easier—that the girl | not love and unhappiness, asa rule, ever go hand | - 
was striving, with all the wavering atre ngth of | ia-hand together I fancy 0.” C I N D BE R E LL A, 
her soul, to steel her heart's best love and affee- Sir Angus Adair leaned forward in this chair, 
' 


against Loudon Mainwaring, whom Mrs. 
ntworth now re 





arded as their worst eneuiy 








\ for Guinevere Wentworth herself there 
were momenta indeed when life vrc 1 unspeak 
sbly empty and dreary, absolutely vseles sin 
and idesirable—when she despixed herself, 





rood herself, loathed herself, and was forsvoth, 
as she deserved to be, thoroughly aud completely 


| whispered. “‘f have known some love stories in 
| real life ond o happily and beautifully, the 


But now-—aa she told herself—-there was no ! 
Cc * . ! 





turning bacl had travelled too far on the 
wnward ronda 
So § s Ad veyed ul mistress's 
) ; and the bell was rung, and the lamps 


the shaded waxen lights duly Dluminated the 
is drawing-room, 
Veutworth all ¢ 


rest, and 





pany 
howed Quive 


























miserable lest ; e had « ffex ode bLer—« 
' 


| locked within her own chamber, wit 


ere's yuisite face as tranquil and 
*rrent as eve 
In the soft full light of the ehaded lamps Sir 
Angua Adair locked, ae in truth he was, | 
i \ ‘entleman of birth and edu 
His fea in no wise striking ab firet 
ela } notwithstanding its rather 
heovy or fine and powerful one 
it was a good, noble, and an earnest face, in 
every jineameat ; with patience and sweet tem 
per rairrored in the candid gray eyes. Travel 
and ag astern sun had »b thin: ; and his 
ir, wse in the broad gh temples, showed 
sine already of premature baldness 
Guinevere, after turniag over and t PM 
about divers heaps of music, at last alighte os 
pi she was secking 
Sie never troubled to inquire what the eave 
listener ai her side might care to hear The 
patient, courteous gentiemen, she knew, wou! 
he satisiied w just whatever she chose to giv 
hic 
I will sing this to you,” she said ; and, say 
80, glanced up at him and smiled. The smile, 
rice of the moment, thrilled the ma i 
very sou!-—and Guinevere struck @ sweet cho 
0 we pen Che se) ard 
g dainty and light, darling, I hope,” 
oo Mre. Wentworth from her corner, “Is it 
f dear Toeti’s latest 7” 
i 1s W 110e e comimnencec, 1b A ain 
tive ¥% VOICE the yell - know) haliad. + #0 
aching and cer } s true, eimple pathos 
Luld Re » Gray.” 
Lad Mrs. Wentworth, listening with Sir Aneu 
! somebow on her couch as che heard it 
hat the « song in question was alt gether 
™y le to t jomesiic situation and matri- 
case just then in her thoughts; bat 
t neverthe!s 3,15 Was net exactly t! nost 
prop selection that her wilful daugttes 
Guinevere could ave made to please so important 
Pres last. chords ceased wh and 
C I ry Cumeve e'a whit ha 38 Cropy od inte 
her bo 
nk you-—t you so much,” Ang 
Ada uurmured gratefu I love those old 
lad That one iu particular is ar 
wourite of mine. I well remeouber my 
gf ib sometimes y my fathe 
Thank you, my yx “om pury a Vi Wen 
worth, on her own account, devoutly hoy to | 
elf that Sir Angus was a mau who meant 
hat he said. “ Dear Sir Angu sturally 
Appreciate your romantic old Sc 2B ies, beimg | 


born Seotsmaa 


himself,’ 
And you really do care for it?” Guinevere 
inquir istlessly of her devoted friend 

There was a vacant chair near to th PUBLE 
stool, and Adair sat down on it. 

Mrs, Wentworth dosed gain imme tely, 
Yes,” Sir Angus was Ba} ng, ‘* bnt the story 
16 841, Very & d—-one of the simple t and saddest 
I ever kn 


Hie words appeared to stir something in the 
breast of Guinevere, for she faced hiw: rather 
sharply 





in an instey 
““And are not sll love stories sad, 
Acta she demanded i, 


more ” 
: Me 


L pasaivuately, * Dr 





his curly dust-coloured beard nearly touching a 
knot of tea-roses ov the bosom of Guinevere. 
His genial gray eyee were all aglow. She could 
feel his warm breath upon her throat and cheek, 

“ Not always, believe me, Miss Wentworth,” he 





source of them ha 
glorifies most lives 
few 

The fragrance of those 
seemed to him intoxicating. The exquisite fair- 
neas of the proud, lovely face was dangerously 
near te the bronze of his own. He drew his 
breath more guicl 

Guinevere ti 


ing alwaya run smooth, Love 
it touchee—it certainly wrecks 


roses in her bosom 





poke no word now. 





Guinevere,” he breathed softly — her 
Christiaa me leaving his lips unawares 
“(Quinevere—” more passionately. 

What more he might then have confessed, 
(:uinevere never ku A sense as of ovation 





avily upon her, 


before her involuntarily, as if she ¥ 








€ 


and she put up her hands | 
yuld so ward | 


| either eide 


for yet a little while longer all that was burn- 
ing in his heart to find utterance. 

‘Allow me to pass, Sir Angus, please,” she | 
uttered fainily ; and rose hastily from the music 
stool, “The room is too warm. I must breathe 
the fresh air. Nay—-do not accompany me! I 
would rather go alone,” 


He stood cpurteously aside, looking troubled, 


ritiop in 





every lin f his J kind fa 2. 
She passed him swiftly, locking down, ax 
4 ae d Lo 3 drawing ro 





| not listen to them, 


When she returned t ‘entworth was 
making te t her pr ys ciful tea-table 
ainitily anne vctedly as her habit was before a | 


jest, stranger or other, 
‘Naughty child!” excla'med the 
. “Naughty truant! Where have you 
eeu hiding! Sir Angus and I have been simply 
ing for # little more music. Oh, fic ! Guinevere, 
vert us for so long.” 
Rut there was no answe 
countenance of Guinevere 
ponsive false sy 
ay nd composed ont 
nq. uil an d cold as ever. 








n the 
Yeutworth, no re- 
ile. Her features were serene 
beauty and gi 


ing false gaiet 
. 





more, her 





Aud Sir Angus Adair himself was happy again; 
was not he once more in the presence of the 
van he loved # 
* ° * a n 
ite was gone at last. He had grasped her 
hand at parting almost to pain nmendural le. 


But, thank Heaven! he had left unsaid those 
words she dreaded to hear-—-a dread, indeed; EY 
inconsistent ax it was deeply-rooted and intense, 

For did she not know wel! eneugh in her hear! 
the answer she would accord to him when the 
evil hour could be etaved off no longer ? 

Yes--Guinevere knew ; and right wel! did she 
nbhor herself for so knowing | 

He was gone, and she was 





alone—alone an: 
h no mortal 
lf-abandonment und her 





eye to witness her se 
{ ain. 

She was kneeling there by the bedeide and 
weeping unrestrainedly--weeping bitter, wilful, 
passionate tears, the copiou us flow of which she 
CC uld not cher x, nor hi Wi red to either, 
Tears indeed came 4s a relief, 

Oh, Don, Don, my darling, my love!” 
sobbed Guinevere, “ what muet you not think of 
me—what must you not say of me! Bui | 

erve all ¢ a { more, “ m, so think and say 
your worst, Nothing too bad for me, my 
darling—it w 2€ if I were dead!" 

And then she bought that perhaps a day 

ight cone when, in his jealous pain and fury, 
he would really kill her for her treachery— 
kaown to happen in the 





uld be | 


euch things had bee: 

world before pow. 
And the passing 

t glad 

I shou'd be happy and al peace then 
* And, living, I never can know peace 


chought made Guinevere 





” 





y 
she said, 


again !” 
be continued.) 





CHAPTER V.—(continued.} 


Fanny did not come to for a long time, in spite 
of a generous supply of cold water, and violent 
rubbing of her extremities 

“She has seen the little grey 
whispered round the circle, in an awestruck 
whisper, as the girle shrank close to one another 
for mutual protection, and locked and barricaded 
the coor, 

Their surmises were perfectly correct. Wher 
she came back to consciousness she shuddered 
and wept and was guite hysterical, as, in a broken 
voice, she declared that there, just at the corner 
in the wall near the next room, she had been go- 
ing by, thinking of nothing, and, all of a sudden 
there was a figure close to her—a hideous dwarf, 
with an enormous head, wrinkled yellow skin, aud 
fierce black eyes, dressed in a short grey cloak, 
aud a tall peaked grey felt hat. 

“Such a wicked look as he gave me,” she reit- 
erated, makes my flesh creep to think of bim. 
Oh, I shall never get over it.” 

They wore & loug time in getting her to bed, 
and she insisted on having someone to sleep on 
of her for protection, and talking wae 

ried on till ihe small hours, and Cindy heard 

ore about the house and its character than she 
had ever done before 

Almost everyone had seen something or heard 
omething strange and unaccounted for, and many 
had left the school, and others would gladly have 
followed their example, but their parents would 
Miss Jones’s terms were 80 
cheap, aud the Miss Jones’s themselves shut their 
ears, aud were deaf as the traditional adder to any 
tales, aud a girl who came with a story or made a 
scene got no redress ; indeed, she was frequently 
punished 

Some Opeuly ee 


were the v ce 


man,” wag 





ars d in ghosts. What eize 

e footsteps the whispers, the 
visions of the Dwar f, also of figures seen in the 
garden aud thee mpty offices. O:hers maintained 
that a gang of coiners carried on their trade in 
some part of the house which was shut up, and 
which was exceedingly mysterious. 

There was a legend that a large suite of rooms, 





| fuily furnished, wae in the closed wing, and that 


there were cellara below the house big enough to 

Id a regiment, 

t seemed that everyone had had an experience 
except Cinderella, and she was uot to be singular 
in this respect for long. 

If there was one punishment more dreaded 
than another, it was being sent to bed before tea, 
Girls would do anything rather than lie alone 
wide-awake in the creat err pty top of the house. 
It was chiefly (4 in the twilight hour, that 
people and things bad been seen, 

Cindy, for some minor fault, was de spatched t 
bed ai four o'clock, and went sing sing upstairs, 
She liked a holiday. She meant to read a story 
book, aud was more triumphant than peuitent. 
She went to bed—it seemed eo strange by day- 
d being quite well—and the whole of the 
top story was so quiet and silent. She took her 
book, prepare i to enjoy herself, it was The Ch. 
dren of the New Forest, and she was soon absorbed 
in their history. 

She read ste: adily on, bol lin B be closer to her 
eyes as the light faile A iden sound of 
stealthy footsteps comi ong the passage caused 
her heart to beat a little faster. 

* Could it be the little grey man? 
herself apprehensively.  /¢ was. 

The door gave 8 lit'le creak, and a hideou 
head was protruded inside, just a little higher 
than ihe door handle. 

Their eyes met pointblank, for ber be! 
faced the door, and they looked at ea th 
for fully a minute, 

He was very swarthy, with beetling brows and 
» large wart on his nose. He was indescribably 
hideous and repulsive looking. But he was no 
ghost ; he was flesh at 1d blood, 

She was convitGed she saw his eyes and lipe 
move, and the dirty hand that grasped the door 
around which he peered was very Auman. 








ight—an 





” she asked 


exacily 
other 
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He was not astall or as big as she was, she 
said to herself, boldly ; he was nothing but o 
dirty little dwarf. She was not afraid of bim. 
She would see who he was, and what he wanted. 

“Who are you!” she cried, throwing down 
her book on the counterpane, and speaking in a 
loud voice, and ins tone that sounded strange 
even to herself, 

A hideous grimace was his only reply, a rolling 
of his eyes, a lolling out of his tongue. It was a 
face she could have made herself. She was 
notorious for frightful contortions of her ecounten- 
ance ; and, all timidity cast to the winds, she now 
sprang out of bed and rushed to the door. 

Her sudden action took the dwarf very much 
by surprise ; he darted back and scuttled down 
the passage. 

She noticed the very look of his funny little 
short legs as they trotted nimbly along under his 
heavy body. 

He rushed into a room where they kept their 
boxes, and into another off that containing old 
lumber. By the time she had followed him he 
was gone, had vanished. 

Valiant Cinderella looked about in bewilder- 
ment, there was not a sign of him to be seen. 

She had the hardihood to ‘search among the 
dusty old furniture and in vain; and then, 
quite carried out of herself by her adventure, she 
sped downstairs like a lapwing, in night-dress 
and bare feet just as she was, and burst into the 
schoolroom, breathless 

It was what was called the “silent hour ”-— 
the time for learning lessons for the following 
day. 

The elder girls acted as wardors, so to speak, 
and kept order, You can picture their astovish- 
ment when they saw Cinderella panting before 
them, exclaiming, imperiously,— 

“Listen, girls, all of you, I've just seen the 
Dwarf.” 

This announcement insured her an attentive 
hearing ; every head was raised at once, every 
eye fixed on her intently. You might hear a pin 
lro 

“He came to the door and looked in for a 
good while. I asked him who he was, and he 
oly made a face—like this—-so I just jumped 
ut of bed and ran after him.” 

* ere a murmur of amazewent and incredulity 
ran round the reom, 

“Tt’s made up; she never saw him,” cried 
Fanny from a distant desk. ‘‘An excuse to come 
lownstaire,”’ 

“What was he like?” 
wusterely, ‘‘ Describe him.” 

“ He was only a little taller—half a head—than 
the handle of the door; he had a big head and 
body, and short legs in leather gaiters ; he wore 
a grey cape; he has a hideous yellow face, big 
eyebrows, and a wart or his nose |” 

Undoubtedly it was this last enumeration— 
the wart—-that carried the day and conviction 
to her listeners’ ears, and she was at once re- 
garded ae a heroine. 

“ Fancy following him into the far box room,” 
ejaculated ore in an awe struck tone, “and his 
vanishing into thin air !” 

“ Of course,” urged another, ‘ you'll never go 
back up there to bed all alone. Wrap yourself 
up in “4 cluak, and stay. I would eooner die than 
M4 bae Pi ’ 

“Of courae I shall go back,” she returned, 
bravely, proud of the sensation she had created, 
and determined to show her courage. “I’m off 
now. J’m not afraid of the little grey man,” 
waving her arm toherschoolfellows with a gesture 
of patronage. “So good-bye,” and in an instant 
she had departed as speedily as she came, 

ier boasting brought her no ill-luck ; instead 

f that she became a peraoa, young as she was, of 

ome importance in the school. 


demanded another, 


She was locked upon with a strange mixture 
} and then to interrupt with a rewiark in a strange, 


of awe anc respect, despife her tender years. 

_ She was the only person among sixty girls who 
bad dared to chase the bugbear of the school, 
ind Who was not afraid of him; indeed it was 
rumoured that he was afraid of her, for she never 
noe saw hiat again, and his visite to the upper 
story ceased for a long tire, 








CHAPTER VI. 


Tims went on. Cinderella was growing up. 
She was very tall for her age—past sixteen, She 
was now in long dresses and the first class. She | 
had spent several holidays with her friend Letty, 
whose father was a clergyman in a neighbouring | 
county; but her last holidays (summer oues) she 
wae compelled to pass at school, for Letty’s rela- 
tives had scarlatina, 

She saw, as she had often seen before, the 
other girls’ boxes brought out, and packed and 
corded, and they and their owners depart to 
enjoy themselves at home iu the height of eum- 
mer for six weeks ; then the Miss Jones’s went | 
to the seaside, the cook went, and the housemaid 
and Cinderella had the whole place te them- 
selves, 

She was never a girl who could sit down 
quietly aud work or read all day, and day after 
day, sod keep herself cool and quiet. 

No, the blood that ran in her veins was like 
quicksilver, She was young, advevturous, and 
restless, and must be doing something ; but it 
was not easy ‘o find occupation, 

She breakfasted, practised, drew, read a fow 
pages, then threw away the book, and set out to 
wander about the place in search of she knew not 
exactly what. If she had put it plainly into 
words, perhaps, it would have been ‘‘the house's 
secret,” to discover and wrest it from it—for 
that it Lad a secret no one doubted, not even the 
Miss Jones's themseives. 

Tay by day she rambled about the gardens, | 
the house, the out-offices, and saw no one worse | 
than herself, but she heard plain footsteps more 
than once and more than one, iv the duck. 

She picked up a man’s glove in the garden, 
quite a respectable dogskin one, ratber small 
size, and she discovered a well-beaten track in 
the wilderness, the approach to which was care- 
fully concealed by weeds and bushes--a track 
that looked as if it was in constant, if net daily | 
use. Who used it? None of the legitimate 
tenants of the house, that was certain. 

She found the clue quite by accident. She 
was routing out some books from a fusiy old | 
cupboard in a big empty room they used for | 
dancing, and which corresponded to tlie school- 
room in size, and was exactly above it, Iu push- 
ing and struggling with a book tighily wedged 
in between two others, you can picture her as- 
tonishinent when she felt the whole bulk of the 
book-case coming towards her en masse. 

She thought the house was about to fall down 
or the end of the world arriving, instead of 
which it was a door—a door on which were these 
shelves, and she had unwittingly opened it. She 
peeped through, and found that she wae in the 
shut-up wing—-at least eo she concluded, in a 
kind of vestibule. She walked forward on tiptoe, | 
over inches thick of grey, soft dust--the dust of | 
years-——aud opened the first, door, She was now 
in a fine, well-furnished ante-room-—no dust, no 
cobwebs fere. It was in use, though at present 
empty. A buzz of talking came from the next | 
apartment, and her curiosity and courage bade | 
her step that way. 

The door was ajar, the windows closed and 
curtained with thick red curtains ; candles burnt | 
upon a long table in the middle of the room--a 
table round which twenty or more men were 
sitting, for the most part young. Some were 
dressed in the most stucied fashion of the day, 
others were in working dress ; ove was a police- 
man, snother a railway porter, but they ail 
seemed equal now, and intent on some important 
matter. Writing materials, maps, books, photo- 
graphs, and pistols lay on the table. Cinderella 
took in ali with one lightning glance. 

The president, 20 to speak, sat at the head 
of the table, a foreboding-lookiung dark man, 
with a high, narrow forehead and grizzled hair, 
He was reading out a list of names— strange, 
unfamiliar names, His audience paused now 





unknown tongue. Ic the background, in a low 
seat, his chin in his hands, his eyes on the 
ground, sat the Dwarf. Could she be awake? | 
Was she nob dreaming! Were these men inj 
this luxurious room holding a counci!—-under | 
Miss Jones's prim roof. Who were they! They | 











j seizing her roughly by the wrist, “n 


| of a 


were neither gamblers nor coiners. “ What would 
the girls say to this?" was her thought. 

Prudence whispered that she bad better 
away ; the door was only two inches ajar. 
had not been seen. 

Alas! How often is one's fate altered by a 
sneeze. ‘The dust of the passage had got into 
her nostrils, and before she had time to realise 
what was going to happen, she had sneezed twice 
violently. The door had slipped out of her 
hand, and she steod confessed “a maid ia all her 
charms,” 

There was an immediate rising, the president 
himself the firet to set the example. © As his eyes 
fell upon Cinderella he became the colour cf 
ashes, 

He had to hold the table with bie hands to 
steady himeelf, as in a strange, hoarse voice 
demanded in English,-- 

“ What brings you here, Pauline ? . 

“T live here,” she replied, timidly, for she 
was surrounded on all sides by fierce, angry 
faces. 

* You live here-—-how 1” 
his brow. 


‘teal 
She 





he asked, now wiping 


“Ai school I have lived here for nine 
years.” 
“You at school!” with a harsh, sarcastic 


laugh ; “you at school, Pauline Dormanoff,” 

“JT am not Pauline Dermanoff, 1 am Pauline 
Rivers,” she returned, tremvlousis 

“ But are her livirg imaye. Come 


0 more oF 


wor 
this fooling ; [I kn gg 
And here hs 


w you too we 
broke out 


into # strange laii- 


guage, and hissed many hard words to her be 
tween his teeth, shaking her violently by the 
wrist all the time 

Meenwhile che wae the centre of an excited 
and voluble crowd, and the door was Jocked 


behind her, 
Here was a situation in which to find hereelf ! 
So much for curiosity! She was evidently the 





| subject of a prelorged and stormy discussion, too, 


as, after a moment, the leader released her, re- 
turned to hig seat, and yave an order in an im- 
perative tone, and there was silence. 

Firet one man spoke, then another, pointing 
at the girl to emphasise whatever they were 
saying. 

The latter, after having made a fiery speech, 
shook his head in a manner that spoke volumes, 
waved his bands in the air, and sat down, 
Cinderella all the while leaning against the wall, 
not daring to move, whilst her fate was being 
weighed in the balance. 

She gazed from one to the other, and saw x 
traces of pity; yet they were young men. Thei 
countenances were flint, their eyes fierce ind 
steru and strong. 

After a discussion that lasted what seerned to 
her an interminable time the president raised his 
voice, and said,—- 

“Pauline Dormanoff, advance to the 
You are probably not aware that unwittingly 
you have stumbled into the council chamber 
secret society. We are an assembly 
desperate men, To have our existence, 
haunts, our appearance discovered means death 
to one and all of us, and who but a madman 
would trust a woman with a secret? Jb were 
better you should perish than twenty,” taking 
up a revolver, and looking keenly at her as he 
spoke, 

“Do you mean to murder me!” ehe gasped 
out, with white, parched lips, sseadying herael? by 
the back of a chair. 

“Tt will not be 
thiog in our lae, 
moval to benefit the many. It 


table 








murder; there is no euch 
It is merely a judiciou 
will be inetau 





taneous, I promize you. If you know » prayer, 
say it.” 

“There is an alternative,” said another man, 
who eat facing her, with his chin resting on his 


hands. ‘Don’t kill her. Besides, what should 
we do with the body? I hate unnecessary blood- 
shed. Let her take the oaih, and become one 
of us.” 

Here arose a great clamour, a trebly excited 
discussion. 

Witi her eyes, and ears, and 


wits . preter- 
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watuvally sharpened she glanced from man to | thumb backwards to indieate the secret society ‘ Viscuse me, but what is your name?” 
a within, and shut his eyes, then nodded emphati- | ‘“ Pauline.” 

he could see that there were two parties, one | cally at his companion, and drew his finger across | Before she had time to add “ Rivers” the fairy 
headed by the president, who had called ber | his throat from ear to ear, with hideous sug- | had thrown herscif back with a sigh of relief, and 
} 18 manoilf that party wished for | gestiveness, said, ~~ 

b ’ the ¢ speaker and the most Was this to be her fate? She would not wou- | “Ah, i’m never mistaken. I knewit, Get in- 





wgainst her was this man, 
his tists, he 
nye " shouted 


y weight. 


clenched 


His words appeared to 





Her trembliog knees :efused to earry her any 


ion the floor in a dead 
rself she wa 
were befc 


: 
WiIZZ1n 





re her 


round 








and the 


you become 


tered in 


one of us, 
the list, and circu- 
for their instrue- 

Repeat it 


i 1 
Your name will be 
~*~. ainoug the 


tion, and you take the oath. 


mem vers 


after 


, Pauline Rivers, 


do hereby swear, in the 
presence of a full « 


to become an humble 





nad obedient member of the bedy called ‘The 
Hand of Justice,’ to preserve its secrets as I 
rould my life, to carry ou 3 instructions toth 
leite 54 nd to be reds 


no matter when or where, 


n seated in a | 


gesticulated, he | 


ough wiles away in a mist, | 


| like a 
} She slep 


| but in 
| covered their usual 


to lay down my life for the caus 

She murmured the above after him as if in a | 
lream 

She signed her name iu a huge ledger with 
removing, uucertain Ongers, and she, Pauline 
Rivers, schoo)-girl, was a sworn in member of a 


holy that held the whole of Europe in terror, and 
tht deait cut death and punishment with swift 
and secret 

‘Remember tha 


sure strokes, 
it you fal! away {f 
oath the punishment is death,” 
“No matter where you are our arms can 
We are everywhere 

tolid county neighbours gu 
mur principa 


n your 
said the Pre 






ao our 


branches is in ir 
in this bouce for yeare ; 


table, from this epot, to 


that one of 
midst, and hag been held 


iat orders go from this 


Caspian 
her, 
The Dwarf there,” pointing to the little grey 
man, “isa dummy. He has been our watchinan 
for years, and you, Pauline, shall share his duties, 
an? keep your inquis friends far away from 
us Should another ] 
shall not be spared 
We have » 

v3 been lost already. 
get in? IT though 
that side” nodding his 
vestibule, 

“T came by a door behind a bookcase in the 
empty room,” she faltered, in a low voice 


from Archangel to Hgypt, nay, 





~~ 











sentiment, too mire 
Joe word. How did you 


there was vo 


head 





towards the 


“A door! Indeed { That must be seen to at 
This is far too secure a retreat to run risks 
V th VW e shall i 


t want you again at present. 


You may ge No doubt we shall find you em- 
ployment ere long. A young and pretty girl ic 
always a useful weapon when she is prudent. 
“ 


uu will be prudent, for you know the cost of 
imprudence,” looking significar tly at the pistol 
beside him; ‘‘and now we need not detain you 
any longer,” making sigue to the Dwarf to take 
her back. ; 
Az she passed 


ehind the table, ia his wake, atl 
the me: 


who so lately had been clamouring for 


her life rose as one, and accorded her each a deep 





B, 
ybeis nce as she left the apartment 

Walking as if she was in her sleep, they (she 
and the Uwarf) turned into a passaye lighted by 
a lamp, thea they wer wu & filght of stone 
Rt} th into an undergrovod tunnel, very 
narrow very daaip i went beneath the 
garden avd came out in the middle of the wil 
dera Se 


A door Gcpened on some concealed steps, and 
Ciuderelia fuund herself on the well-beaten track 
she had already discovered and was unable to 
anvount for. Sbe could account for it now, she 

ught with an iavolu: hudder. 

Here, once wore in broad daylight, 
and the confronted each . 

Hea paused and looked 


with a dreadful 


the Dwarf 


ather for a moment 


antoinimic gest 





v your example, she | 


en’ rance n | 





der—she wondered at nothing, her brain seemed 


tupefied. Seeing the impression he had made 
io her blanched face and trembling lips, he 
laughed a horrid, diseordant laugh, like the 
howl of some wild beast of prey, waddled 
hastily down the steps, aud banged the heavy 
door after him inside its curtain of creepers, 


leaving her alone. 
No wonder Mary Jane, the housewaid, re- 
imarked upon her loss of appetite, and thought 


he knew the ordeal she had been through 
she would have wondered less. 
inderella was in a high fever, and 
for more than a week she could not leave her bed. 
Mary Jane was very kind, brought her books 
and fruit, and sat with her at her seving. The 
invalid insisted, too, that she should sleep in her 
room. She had no wish to gee her coadjutor, the 
Dwarf. Strange to aay, af last she was like all 
the oth rls —nervous. 

ie shutting of a door she trembled all over 
eaf, a sudden sound she started violently 
badly, she talked in her sleep-—“ very 
queer talk, indeed,” according to Mary Jane; 
about ten days her mind and body re- 
state of health@and youth, 
A good strong constitution, large,.airy rooms 
and lovely summer weather, and simple diet 
wrought the cure, 














CHAPTER Vil, 


ApvENTURES, like other things, never come 
alone; they go in threes, in my upinion, like 
misfortunes, good luck, and the graces. 

Pauline was better, much better, though Mary 
Jane still slept in her room, and one afternoon 
they bad been out together shoppiag iu the Higt 
atreet— quite a dissipation for them. 

Mary Jane was investing in a new dress, and 
had begged the benefit of Miss Rivera's taste aud 
advice, 

The drees was chosen, and was ali that Mary 
Jane’s fondest wishes had painted. She now had 
gone to the butcher's, whilst Pauline went to the 
post-office to post a letter (a third, humble, 
agonized appeal to her sisters to remove her from 
school.) 

She felt that to remain on at Miss Jones’s, now 
she knew the secret of the house, the secret which 
was like @ volcano in their midst, that seemed so 
uonatural, theatrical, improbable, and that yet 
was a ghastly reality, would drive her mad, 

She would be anything, she had urged in this 
last appeal; their humblest servant—ouiy take 
her away from Miss Jones's school. 

\3 she turned round from dropping her missive 
into the box she noticed a large open landau 
érawa up, and an old lady leaning back in a 

wrapped up in magnificent 






fatigued attitude, 
furs, although it was an August day ; a shrivelled 
little old lady, with a high, thin nose, and sharp, 
dark eyes. 

She looked like a little old fairy, Pauline said 
to herself, with a smile, as her eyes encountered 
the piercing orbs of this aristocratic venerable 
person. 

She seemed to have received a kind of shock. 
She started upright at a dart, whilst, usknowing 
of the sensation she had created, Pauline walked 





' cally away ; but in a moment, a powdered foot- 


| Speak t 


were wor} 
her exhaustively ; then | 
ure jerked his | 





man was runnipg after her. 
panted out,— 

“ Bog pardon, miss, but the Princess wishes to 
you at once.” 

The Princees! Pauline had never ever seen one 
in her life. Was the man stark, staring mad ? 

However, she followed him back to the carriage, 
and discovered that the old lady like a fairy was 
the Princess, who wished to see her. 

She seeined strangely agitated. Her features 
ng, her eyes blinking, her breath 
coming in little short gasps as she eagerly bent 
forward, and said,— 


Breathless, he 


that Cinderella did not look herself at | 


to the carriage, my dear ; I wish to have a talk 


| 

| with you.” 

' Then to ber coachman,- 

| “Take a turn of two miles along the broad 


road, and come back here. Now, my dear,” tak- 
ing Paulioe’s hand in here, “tell me all about 
yourself—quickly, quickly, quickly !” 

She spokes in a curious foreign accent, but with 
great fluency, and had, like all foreigners, # con- 
| siderable amount of “manner” and what is 
called manner and gesticulation. 
| “You are very kind,” said her bewildered com- 
panion ; “ but there is so little to tell Laman 
orptian,” 

‘ Ab, alas, [ feared 80! Poor Pauline!” 

J never knew my father or mother. He was 
killed by an accident before I was born ; and she 
died when I was a few weeks’ old.” 

“ Yes ; and what then?” impetuously. 

“Then I was brought up at a farm till I was 
six ; then I came home to Mount Rivers, and 
then I was sent to school here. I have been at 
school, and never going home for nine years,” her 
voice breaking as she spoke, and tears, in spite of 
hereelf, springing to her eyes. 

“Then, have you no relatives at all, ma 





ch 
| “T'wo etepsisters, who were older than my 
mother ‘hey own the family place. They 
hate me. They are worse than nothing. They 
uever write to me, or notice me from year’s end 
to year’s gnd.’ 

* As bad as Cinderella's sisters,” with a little 
dry laugh 

“Yes,” with a wintry smile, “I was always 
| called Cinderella by the servants, beceuse I was 

brought up in the kitchen.” 

“Aod what is your name beside Puuline, my 
child ¢ and where do your sisters live?” shaking 
her curls. 

‘Rivers is my name. They live at Mount 
Rivers, uear Foxrock, in Cornshire, very far away 
from here.” 

“Ah, yes, 1 know them; tall, sharp nosed, 
elderly, one of them married. The husband 
wasaroué He is now dead ; but he spent all 
her money first — gambling, racing, betting 
ajffreusement. And now it is your turn to hear a 
little about me,” looking at her young companion 
out of her dark, heavy-lidded old eyes. “ Your 
mother was my niece— my dear niece, till she fell 
into disgrace with me, and ran away, and [ loat 
| her,” in un altered voice 

“To think that after all these years [ should 
pick up her very image and her only child in the 
| street of a wretched little English town! It’s 
| amazing. Lt was Kismet, é 

“Tam your graud-aunt, Cinderella, and I wish 
I could take you away with me now; but I 
cannot. I am returning to Russia to-morrow, I 
must go; but I shail come back again, 1 shall 
certaiply come back. 

“Cheer up, dear child; bright days are in 
store for you yet. I am going to be very good 
to you. I shall be your fairy godmother for 
the sake of poor Pauline. Kiss me, child. 
You have your mother’s eyes, You don’t kaow 
my name. 

“My name is Princess Sophie Dormanoff. I 
am rich ; Ihave no children. Politics are my 
children since your mother leit me. 

“Many people think me an old witch I 
know too much ; but I am not nearly eso old 
as I look, and my brain is as young as evor. 














Here,” taking off her glove, ‘‘is a ring,” dis- 
playing = magnificent diamond one on her 


thin, ehrivelled forefinger. ‘‘Have you any 
token you can give me, Pauline. I suppose 
you have your mother's diamonds, cela va sans 
dire!” 

* No, I never knew she had any.” 

“What!” colouring even through her pallor. 
“ This must be seen to ; you shall not be robbed. 
Give me that little silver brooch as a token, 
and when I send it to you it is a sign you are 
to come to me or that I am coming to you. Now, 


oe 
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here we are, Pauline, and we must part for the 
present. 1 wish I was not leaving England to- 
morrow, for your sake, You have given mea 
new interest in life.” 

“Tell me one thing,” said Pauline, im- 
petuously. “Was my mother a Russian as well 
as you?” 

‘Her father wos a Russian, her mother 
English. She was both, you see. Now get 
ovt quickly. Do not say anything about our 
meeting ; but if I am alive you will see me again 
before the snow is on the ground; you may be 
sure of that,” 

And with these parting words the little lady 
pulled up her fur rug, waved her tiny hands to her 
grandniece, and was whirled rapidly out of sight, 
leaving Pauline standing in front of the post-office 
as motionless as if she had been turned into a 
pillar- box, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Werner it was that her sisters were touched 
by her appeal, or whether they felt that they 
could not always keep Pauline ab school, or 
whether Miss Jones had written to announce ‘that 
her pupil was “ finished,” I cannot say for certain ; 
but Pauline received a favourable answer to her 





letter, enclosing money for her journey (second 
class), and within a week was once more at Mount 
Rivers, where she did not receive a very warm or 
sisterly reception from Matilda and Caroline 


And so she was once more back at Mount Rivers | 


after an absence-of nine years. She was past 
seventeen, and quite grown up, aod looked, her 
sisters said, older than her age. 

She found everything very much changed, both 
with regard to the p'ace and the peopie. Mrs. 
Taff was gone. Fhove had taken her post, and 
was housekeeper and confidential maid rolled into 
one. 

There were very few servants, Many of the 
rooms were locked up and the shutters closed. 
Grass grew high in the once trim pleasure ground 
the trees were in sad need of pruning, no carriage 
was sent to meet her, only a hired and musty fly. 

The great, big atable-yard was empty, grass and 
moss sprouted between the stones ; the vegetable 
garden alone was in some order, because the vege- 
tables aud fruit, were sold to a man who had a 
contract for the garden, 

Poverty and pinching were stamped on every- 
thing, aud more especially on her two sisters than 

u aught else, 

Nine years had made a great difference in their 
appearance. They were nearly forsy, but looked 
far more, 


Many women of their age have still a fresh, 
juvenile, bright Indian summer of looks; but 
they never were young. They were soured and 


from their very ‘‘ teens,” and Fortune 
iad d her back on ther: almost ever since 
the day that Pauline was sent into banishment, 

Matilda had married, o— after Lord Rock 
ford’s defection, a young foreign count, whose 
charming, insinuating mangers would wile the 
very birds off the bushes, whose handsome face 
had played havoc with many a girl’s heart, but 
none had such solid attractions for him av Matilda 
Rivers— Matilda, the mistress of all those broad 
acrez, of muncy in the funds, of pictures, carriages, 
horses, plate ! 

True, Matilda was thirty, and by no means 
beautiful ; but he could not have everything. 
He feigned an overwhelmivg passion for her per 
son (when it was her purse with which he was 
enamoured), 

Deluded Matilda did not discover this, She 
was enraptured with her fasciuating lover, and in 

pite of the advice of older people, who recom 
mended her to look wel! before she leaped, and 
who were somewhathuepicious of this guitar play- 
ing, sweet-voiced Count Villani, she married him 
end became a Countess. Poor woman! It was 
the only consolation she had-—this handle to her 
Dame. 

He lived abroad ( 


embittered 


tur 






and so, of course, did she and 


Carrie), and at first it was a kiod of royal pro- 
grese, but after a time the huge cheques which he 
demanded of his “loveliest” 


Mattie made her 








wince, 
difficulty at the time, but would be available 
shortly, and he would take her to his palace iu 
Apennines, where she would reign as 


Hie property, he said, was in a little 


the 


“queen of 
they must live, 


heauty and of love,” Meanwhile, 


but living did not surely include gawbling at the 


card-playing. He spent, and 
spent, and spent. He began to be harsh and 
tyrannical and neglectful. He no longer begged 
for money. He demandedit as a right, and she, 
poor fool, still madly in love with him, bought his 
smiles and his good graces by thousand of pounds. 
In epite of Mount Rivers being a fine estate, with 
well-to-do tenantry and a large yearly rental, it 
could not stand ihe continual strain—everything 
going out, nothing coming in. Farm after farm 
was mortgaged, trees were cut down wholesale ; 
finally, in desperation, pictures and plate were 
disposed of secretly ; all the horsee and carriages 
were sold, aud most of the servants dismiseed., 
When Count Villani had, as it were, sucked the 
orange quite dry and epent every available 
shilling, he forged Carrie's name for « large sum, 
and disappeared quite suddenly, Carrie had to 
“pay up.” She could not possibly expose her 
sister's husband, and they returned to England 


tables, betting, 


| sadder and wiser women, to live on the remains 


of their shattered fortune in a few rooms at 
Mount Rivers. After a time they heard of the 
death of the reprobate, and Carrie for 
breathed more freely. By dint of most rigid 
economy they kept up appearances to some 
extent, and still held their heads aloft among 
their old neighbours. Miss Rivers and the 
Connteas were to be seen at every entertainment 
within reach of the hired fiy. Carry still hoped 
to marry; indeed, Matilda was not averse to 
trying her fortune a eecond time, Every 
nerve was strained to furbish up their once 
splendid dresses, and to present a brave, fasbion- 
able youthful appearance among the neighbour 
ing élite. 

Pauline was very clever with the needle, and 
raost useful to them, and was without delay in- 
stalled as dressmaker-maid. Day after day she 
sai in their dressing-room stitch, stitch, stitching 

till her back ached sorely, and her poor fingers 
were stifand numb. Carrie was so particular ; 
her gowns had to be made and remade and 
altered and fitted half-a-dozen times over till 
they pleased her. Then Pauline had the satis- 
fation (?) of dressing her, doing her scanty hair, 
arranging her flowers, making her bouquet. 

Tt never entered into either of their heads to 
take her to any of these festivities. She had 
volunteered in her misery to come home, in any 


one 









{ 
} 
i 
| 
| 


capacity ; to come home to be their servaub, and | 


they took her promptly at her word, with a 
vengeance, She Look her meals with them 
went to church with them—a little out-of-the 
way village church—at which uo other gentry 
worshipped ; but, beyond that, they treated her 
as anivferior in every respect. They had now 
by some inysterious reasoning arrived at the fact 
that her mother was not at all in her father’s 
rank of life. No friends had ever sought her 
grave, no inquiries had been made about her. 
As to the diamonds they were vever mentioned, 
The fact was, the Count had laid greedy un- 
scrupulous hands on them, aud pawned them 
years ago. Nothing was sacred from him. 
And Matilda had actually persuaded herself— 
the wish being father to the thought— that they 
had come into Mrs, Rivers : hands from some 
suspicious acurce | Why. had she never worn 
them ? 






(To be continued. ) 








A curious industry in ecme of the provinces 
of China is the manufacture of mock money for 
offering to the dead. The pieces are only half 
the size of real coins, but the dead are supposed 
not to know the difference. To make them, tin, 
hammered out till it is not thicker than the 
thickest paper, is punched to the size required 
and pasted on diecs of cardboard. <A boy then 
takes the pieces, and with two dies, one repre 
senting the one side and the other the reverse, 
hammers impressions of coins upon them, and 
the mouey is ready for use, 





and | 


I 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


CHAPTER 


Pracy Fruioves 
"expected, but it wasan intense retief to hiu 
to see his father in the ‘all looking out for th 
doctor, and to notice that Sir George was 
dently not in need of medival aid himself, 

What on earth’s kept you so long, Harley 1” 
was his impatient greeting. “1 sent hours ago.” 

[was away ab the other end of the parish ; 
your never asked where, or it might 
have saved time if he had come on tome. But 
what is the matter }” 

“ Barbarn ! 

Percy's heart smote him ; 
his sister, he had bad some very harsh thought 
of her since his interview with Mr. Carpentex 
Now, a3 Dr. Harley prepared ty go upateirs, he 
caught his father’s arm aud said cayerly 

“ What isit 7 she seemed as we ell as avaible 
breakfast,” 

Sir George suffered the doctor to 
to the room where Lady Fellowes hept watch 
her child. He drew his son into the library 
vat down in 4 large arm chair, ae the ugh he hz 
gone through so much in terrible morning 
that he cou d stand no longer, 

Perey's presence was evidently 
and after a moment or two 
his explanation. 

“You know we tfeft them still 
breakfast, your mother and Barbara, 
hrought you here to teli you of that 
cheque.” 

Perey nodded. 

* She was all right then ; 


X1.--(continucd.) 


knew what he feared 


pardiy 





messenger 


dearly as he loved 


go up alone 
iver 





that 


2 relief to lina, 
of silence he began 


sitting at 
when JI 


hateful 


she spoke of a long 


morning in her district. remember I told her 
she'd have a sun stroke,” 

” Well, your mother went to see the house- 
| keeper, ! was busy starting you off, and you know, 
Percy, since her illness Barbara has always gone 
her own way and chosen her own pursuita. We 
never missed her, or wondered what she was 


ereature in the 
lreetly after 
tarted 


give 


about. It seems there's not a 
house knows just whab she did cd! 
breakfast. Half an bour or so after 
1 went out into a gh vunds, J wai ited to 
Johnson some ord ahout the High Clif flowa 
show next week, ee what plants he might ex 


you : 





hibit ; then he asked me some questions about 
the new shrubbery, sal I went wiih him down 
there, 

"You know the liitle wicket gate which leads 


to the public footpath across the gravel ; yor 

dog Jack had followe? me, and while I was 
talking to Johnson he kept emiffing about and 
barking round that gate. At lost, thinking he 
muet be after a rabbit omething, we went up 


to where he stood yelping, aud there, just the 
ther side of the gate, lay Barbara.” 

Percy st irted upin horror 

'* Barbara |” 

. Barbara,” repeated Sir George, “white as 
alily and cold asdeath. Johnson's cottage was 
close by ; I scribbled a Jine there and then aud 
sent one of his boys olf to Bariey, but, like an 


idiot the lad left it without waiting to know if the 
doctor was out or in. 

“t stayed by Barbara while 
help, and somehow we her 
her on the sofa inher ownrgom. She has neve: 
moved so much as an eyelid siuce ; your mothe: 
and her maid are with her trying e very thing they 
can (ink of, but she only lays as one dead, and J 
—I couldn ‘S stand it, Perey I couldn't stand 
there and see my poor girl looking like a corpse 
and so I came away to watch for Harley. How 
did you fall in with him?” 

Percy explained ; he said not a word of his 
visit to Hillborough, and Sir George nerer asked 
a single question ; it was as though his grief for 

his daughter had swallowed up every ot! 
thought, 

“You must bave ‘unch,” he said at } 
muet be sinking ; it’s nearly four o'clock.” 

‘*T expect you soot had nothi ng either,” said 
Perey, who felt as if he could not swaltow a 
morsel of food, and yet knew he musi rake the 


went for 
and laid 


J ohnsc n 
home 





got 





" 
you 


” | 
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hours after the seizure, which I put at half-past 
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ffort for ‘iis father’s sake, since they would veed “T wish you would speak plait ily,” said poor Sir 


all their atrength by d by; “we had both 


better go and have something 
But though the grey-heired butler waited on 
ihem with a touching mixture of respect and 


sffection, it was a miserable pretence of a meal 
both were thankful when it was over, and 
hey could get back to the library.; Sir Georg: 
hooeing bis room becaness it was nearest to the 
stuirs, and he might catch the sound of the 
loctor’s footsteps a moment sooner 


“They'd come and tell me if she 





was dead,” ie 





ssid brokenly. ‘FT can’t go up there; when I 
look Barbara and remerober what she was 


three years ago, I feel as if I could kill myseif for 
my foily in bringing that villain into the house 
iam « miserable oli man, Percy, not fit to be a 
father. I have broken Barbara’s heart, and spoilt 
your whole future,” 
Percy felt almost cru 
ut he did his best to comfort Sir ‘ 
“No one ever had a kinder father than you 
iave been to us,” he said bravely, “and Barbara 
might have made some unfortunate attaciiment 
without your bringing Lang here; she is just the 
eort of nature to love unwisely 
f imagine Barb 





shed with trouble himself, 


re rge 





ra engaged i 














| plained her 


| under this friend’s hypnotic 


t 2 & common-place ordinary way, and 
ving» lw ig with twelve bridesmaide 
She was just the girl to have @ romance, I know 
e bla herself bitterly for her infatu ation _ 
ut IT am sure itt would add to her sorro 
if you reproached yourself.” 

Sir George did not anawer; his strained 
listening ear had caught the sound of Dr. Harley | 
coring downstairs, and he turned eagerly to mee 
the physician, but ‘there was ne thing reassuring in 
the kiad, grave face 

‘Tell he worst,” said the poor distracted 
fatt ean any thing but suspense. 

** There hat snd J am afraid Barb ara 
is i Very tical state,” said Dr. Har] ’ who 
never deceived anyone; “but it is not hopeless 
aud I lave come dows now to ask if you can 
hu any light on her strange condition,” 

luatarily Perey moved to the door and 
shi it, Jv, Hariey glanced at him approv 
ugly 

adi S 1 Lady Fellowes her daughter is in 
& kind of trance or stupor, brought on by terrible | 
nervou sath sequent on great mental 
xCi thi uth, but I look to you ix 
help ind out what ia preyiug on the poor girl's | 
rains.” 

otbi I should say, except what happened | 
nearly three years ago,” said Sir George, ‘* Sh 
never got over her infatuation for Lang 
don't mean she defends him, I age she fully 
ud 8 be treated ™ x INALIY 2 1d deserve a 
ay . 
Joes more than that,” aaid Percy, gravely, 
* 3} from the meiuory of her attachment 
ti & kindof repulsion, My sister may 
e her heart over a lost ideal, Dr. 
iacley, bu: 1 ani coutidens of one thing, she has 
ver h we for Lang, her only feeling fox 
Lin iba I 
The Doctor looked perplexed, 


You don't share your father’s opinion that 





nt is the sole cause of the change 
is bead, 
Barbara has someth m her 
mind, some nresent trouble.” 


nd that is my opinion,” replied the physicia 





i or wecks and months her nervous 

been under some terrible strain. | 

suppose she has not corresponded with Robert 
7 ; 

Si eorge, nantly declared Barbara 

would ive pable of such a thing.” Percy said, 

ore terapersiely, that “it wes impossible, since 

1 1 ris I 

{ n't rison ali the time sines he 

left he the rt. ae drily, “and I should 

take my profeastonal reputation some communi- 

ati bas } -- etween them. . is not ik ly 

tw Cope ib ave e the same nfu snce over 

hey tside her own family, she has no intimate 


friend, yet you can’t deny that she hae changed 
en in the last few months,” 








| forging these cheques. 


| Harley 


George, testily, ‘ hate hines.” 
‘* Well, thea, I expect I sha 
am prepared for that. I bolewe st vat your my tee Ne 
ter Barbara is now suffering from exhaustion, the 
result of hypnotic influence exercised on her to a 
terrible extent by thai scoundrel, Robert Lang.” 

Percy started, 

“ He went in for that sort of thing, I. know,” 
the young man ssid slowly ; “hypnotism and 
niesmeriem were favourite hobbies of his, White 
magic, he ured to call them. He tried once to 
experiment on me, but gave it up in despair, he 
said my will power was too strong.” 


fend you, but I 


“There was too much antagonism between 
your natures, I expect,” said the doctor slowly. 
. er tise exce] ting in a mild form for 


purely medical purposes) requires, to be successful, 
that the person operated on shall either have a 
weaker will than the operator, or be for the time 
favourably disposed toward him, Neither con- 
dition would exist in your case.’ 

Africa,” groaned poor Sir 


“But Lavg isa iv 
George, “and my girl’s here ; besides, she haa left 


of caring for bim.” 
I can’t for the | 
an eligible | 


The scientific explanation was beyond the 
baronet, but to Percy, it made a great den! clear. 
Dr, Harley’s theory was that Robert Lavg had 
abused his confidential position at the Towera to 
get the fair young daughter of the house entirely 
under his influence. His “white magic” had 
probably utterly destroyed her will power, and 
made her @ passive agent in his hands, This ex- 
infatuation for him, ber desire to 
marry him in defiance of her faith r’s orders, 
Dr. Harley argued that this influence once 
gained could not be affected seriously by time or 
distance, and that Lang's will had acied on 
Barbara all through the tinue of ‘heir separation. 








ten.” 

“Where are you going, Percy?” asked Sir 
George, as bis son rose to follow Harley, and 
the old man’s voice said, “ don’t leave me, 
“Only down to the shubbery, father, and then 
perhaps on tothe village. I want to make a few 
inquiries as to whether any strangers have been 
seen about,” 

“ Tl drive you to the village,” said the doctor; 

“best begin ft ug inquiries there. Start the 
ides that ‘Miss Fellowes was frightened by a 
tramp,’ and people will be glad to tell you all 
they know. The villagers look on Barbara almost 
as an angel.” 

But when they had driven through the lodge 
gates Dr. Harley arked suddenly. 

“ Do you feel up to a shock, Percy t” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Fellowes, slowly; “I've 
had three pretty bad ones close on each other, so 
{ think I’m pretty well-seasoned to them ; but 
surely, you con't have any more bad news for 
me.” 

“Only this—Robert Lang has escaped from 


| prison, end is believed by the African authorities 


| sister act | 


“1 told you prebably you would be angry with | 


me,’ went on the doctor, “ but 
true explanation of the mysterious cheques Percy 
consulted me about a week or two ago lies here, 
Barbara's handwriting, Sir George, is almost an 


L believe firmly the | 


exact copyof your own. I believe that she, poor | 
girl, in a etate of utter unconsciousness, while | 


epell— gained access 
» your cheque-book and abatracted the cheques, 
filling up the counter foils,” 

"T can't believe it,” said Sir George. “I think, 
you force me to, I shall never hold up my head 
again. Percy, you have been to Hillvorough to- 
day. IT suppose you saw the bank manager and 
questioned him? Teli Dr. Hariey his theory is 
imp — speak a word in your sister’s dcfence, 
my boy. Don't you sce this makes Ler out a 
thief f and a forger ’ 

Not willingly,” said Perey, with deep feeling 
“the actions of persons in a hypnotic state are 
not their own, father. Crime committed then 
must not be laid to their accourt.” 

Sir George looked at him anxiously. 

“You heard something at Hillborough, tell 
me what it was.” 

Percy told him everything, not forgetsing that 
the description of the lady who carried away the 
money withdrawn by “ Hanry Roberts,” auswered 
in all respects to Barbara. 

fir George glanced from one to the other, bat 
his trusted much-loved son, his tried friend of 
twenty years, alike seemed powerless tu help 
or comfort him. 

“ Must she die?"’ he asked Dr, Harley, with a 

hoked sob. “Oh, doctor, save her life if it is 
only that she may tell us how we have misjudged 
her.” 

“Twill do my best,” said the doctor, “ You 
are assuming ehe Aas been the instrument in 
The strain and agitation 
of it all epread over a Jong time is almost enoug! 
to account for her collapse; but I think myself 
there is something more. I believe that a mes 
vage, or a@ letter from Lang has reached her to 
day.” 

“She has had no letter,” eaid Sir George, 
quickly, ‘and I don’t think convicts are allowed 
to write.” 

“T shall stay here for the night,” 





said Dr. 
“Tam going to see ove or two other 
urgent casea, but I hope to be back in two hours. 
1? consciousness returns it will be about twelve 


| time to 





| 


to have sailed in disguise for England” 

“When?” the voice was strained, and eager, 
utterly unlike Percy’s usual cheery tones. 

“The first steamer sailing after his escape 
reached England a fortnight ago.” 

Percy turned to the doctor with a look of 
speechless horror in his eyes, 

“I see it all, He ia here snd acting on 
Barbara. No wonder the lasb two cheques 
forged were for such increased amounts; it is to 
supply bim with luxuries that he makes my 
ke a common thiet s but, Dr. Harley, 
I will be serena on him, if "there is law and 
justice in England. If it takes my whole life I 
will avenge my wrongs and Barbara’s on this 
shameless scoundrel.” 

Dr. Harley was a man of peace, but he knew 
all Percy had suffered at Lang’s handa, and for 
the life of him he could not blame the young 
iellow’s desire for revenge 





CHAPTER XIL 


Me. Morton did not pay 4 second visit to High 
Ol Lodge and seek a personal introduction to 
its fair young mistrese ; perhaps he thought Miss 
Durant might resent her chaperon receiving her 
own friends, end did not wish to risk Mra. 
Jocelyn’s losing such a charming situation, He 
wrote to his old acquaintance not many days 

fter his call, much regretting he could not spare 
come over again to High Ciilf, but beg- 
ging if she could gain leave of absence, she would 
spend a few hours at. Durton ; his sister was 
staying with him there, and would be delighted 
if Mra, Jocelyn would lunch with them 

The chaperon told Olive of the invitation, 
taking it for granted she could not accept it, but 
Mise Durant insisted on her doing so. 

“Why, Mrs. Jocelyn,” the heiress said, plea- 
santly, “surely Alice and I can tate care of our 
selves for one day ; ; if you wouldn’t take a holiday 
on any other terms, I'd prevail on Miss Armitage 
to come up and play duenna ; but, seriously, we 
sball get on all right, and I am deligh ted you 
should have this little change; you have been 
looking rather pale lately, and the outing will do 
you good,” 

Mabel Jocelyn’s heart emote her ab the kindly 

peech ; she deserved uo generosity or considera 
tion from Miss Durant, for she had shamefully 
deceived her ; in the first place there were pages 
in ber own past which made her quite unfit for 
the post of companion to two pure, innocent 
girls, Then, since coming to High Cliff, she had 
deceived Olive right aud left ; had pried int 
her secrets and tampered with her locks ; last, 
but nob least, she was even now meditating 
against her an act of the blackest treachery. So 
it was hardly wonderful she wished Miss Durant 
had not been so kind. 

She would rather have had an excuse for 
hating the girl she had so deeply wronged, in- 
stead of which she always felt that Olive was 
one of the most delighiful persons she had eve: 
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for her own sinful past and the 


met, and that but 
had left, she really might have 


ent-nglements it 


made a fresh start at High Cliff Lodge, and tried | 


to do better, 

She started at eleven o'clock, driven by Olive 
to the station in the little pony-carriage, in spite 
of her assertion that she could quiie well walk. 
Certainly if she must earn her living she could 
hardly do so in # pleasanter way than as Miss 
Durant’s companion, 

But Mabel Jocelyn hated restraint of all kinds, 
she hated eveu the quiet order and method which 
must be the rule in a well-governed household ; 
she had been used to independence, constant 
change and excitement, To dine to-day at a 
Regent-street restaurant, to-morrow off a dry 
<rust; to wear silks and satins one week, to 
pawn them the next. Such a life was far more 
congenial to Mabel than the monotony of her 
present existence. 

She had married her husband, poor Edgar, 
Lady Tollington’s only brother, as a sort of ex- 


yeriment; his boyish enthusiasm and intense | 


devotion had touched the worldly coquette just 


| “And where’s your sive 


| 
} 





a little, and made ber think perhaps there was | 


something in domestic happiness after all, and 
that she might as well try it. 

The experiment was # terrible one for poor 
Edgar, Mabel econ tired of a quiet life, she 
rushed madly into every sort of ext ravagance ; 
she loaded him with debts; she drove him into 
sin, and when fairly desperate he cut the thread 
of his difficulties by taking his own life, 

He rested in a dishonoured grave, and the 
woman who had dragged him to it calmly went 
back to her maiden name, and threw herself on 
the protection of her half-brother, whom she 
loved as much as it was in her nature to love 
at all. 

Poor Barbara Fellowes had not been mistaken 





Mr. Morton, who 
‘would be so delighted to make my acquaintance,’ 
or was that a blind?” 

** You are my sister,” said Morton, 
“Pve moved into very comfortable lodgings 
where the landlady is as deaf as a post. I agreed 
to put up with that elight inconvenience quite 
amiably,” 

Mab laughed. 

* You are quite sure her infirmity is real?” 

* Certain—how long can you stay ?” 

"“T must catch the six o'clock 
High Cliff. 
of a very pretty villa, 
raake yourself comfortable.” 

‘ Supplies have comg. In ajffice I saw you. I 
conld even screw you 6Ut a bank-note or two if 
you're hard up a 

But Mab, wonderful to relate, declined. Sh 


gravely 
J 


said she could manage with wmat she had till her | 
| courage any matrioonial 


salary was due, 

“You ought to keep a good sum by you in 
case of sudden need,” she said, practically ; then, 
as the laudlady appeared, she shouted one or two 
civil speeches, and then having taken off ter 


things she sat duwn in Mr. Morton's sitting-roono | 


he phrased it—talk business. 
“T suppose you're safe now you're 


Lo—as s 


2.3 


} ground, they couldn't take you back.” 


| agony of it always wakes me, 


found me ; 
Mab, they 


“They could fast enough if they 
but you may make sure of one thing 
will never take me alive.’ 


Mabel Jocelyn trembled, She understood what 


be meant only too well. 

“ Was it so dreadful 1” 

“Tt was beyond deseription, | 
someumes I am back 


» 


jon't. talk of it 


H there, anc the 


{ dream 


She looked him full in the 


| quietly,—- 


when she said Mrs. Jocelyn’s voice and manuer | 


reminded her of Robert Lang. The children of 
one mother, the two were strikingly alike in 
character and in many subtle touches of ex 
ression which a stranger wight pass unnoticed 
mat which struck Barbara at once. 

This was the woman Mrs, Wyndham hed 


| shall you truet f’ 
ts ¥ 


ithe Fe 
| Cliff 


selected as chaperon to her orphan niece. If | 


had exercised the commonest care and 
written to Lady Tollington, Mrs. Jocelyu would 
never have been seen at High Cliff Lodge. The 
sister of a convict ; the betrayer of poor Edgar 
éccelyn 
men she had ruined—thie 
gentle, creduloua Lady Fellowes pronounced 
“charming,” but to whom her children, with 
‘learer judgment, had both takev a mearvelious 
version. 

Aabel drew a breath of relief when she had 
parted from Olive Durant. It was like champagne 
to her to be away from the pretty home which 
he called a prison, for a few brief hours. She 
had no longer te utter moral sentiments and 

ta part; she was free to be her own worldly 
‘rivolous self, 

Durton was only the second station from High 

f, a» her journey was soon accomplished. Mr. 

ton stood on the platforui awaiting her, 
welcomed her cordially, though he did not notice 
ier uplifted face, evidently expecting a warmer 

eting thaa a mere handshake, 

Oh, Bertie, this is delightful,” 
they were clear of the station. It’s three 
whole years since I had o real talk with you. 
Ob, [ don’t count the other day at the Lodge, 
when that med lesome old maid and her brother 
uterrupted us. 

Mr. Morton srailed, 

“You are as rash as ever, Mab; but, look 
1are, you'll ruin everything if you are not care- 
‘ul, For the present, at any rate, I must cail 
you Mrs, Jocelyn, and it would really be eafer if 
you didn’t use my Christian name, 

She shrugged ber shoulders, 

’ ‘No one will auspect, 
in Africa.” 

‘The cousequences for me will bx 
awkward if the truth’s discovered,” he 
gravely, ‘for my sake, dear, be careful.” 

Perhaps that littl word “dear,” influenced 
cer. She shrugged her shoulders but made no 
Curther protest. 


uly she 


was the woman 


said, 


Englan M a f 


-& female gambler, who boasted of the! 
whom | 
the police would look fé 


| since we parted three years agu 


and | 


she said, when | 


| where and received as much hospil 


; the richest man 
They all think you are | 
uncommonly | 


| meddlesome 


I 


“What doyou mean tedo!t Whic 


, 


spall trust no one but you,” he said, 
‘Tt wonida’t be safe. J only 

you hadn't pitched your tent so 3 

lowes, You must have known 

was the most dangerous place in 

for me,’ 


- ‘J° 
yoo ness 


; but then | didn't expect you to be is 

seven years, a dL had to take what 
[ could get After ail rt shouldn’t wonder if you 
safer here, T very you were 
hunted out of, the vhere yeur most 
implacable enemies live, is eurely the last 


were pla bs) 
r place 
wuere 
mention of the poiice, 


was some sense in what 


He winced at the 
though he told her there 
| 3 said, 

“And now I want to hear everything,’ 
Mabel. “ Teil me the whole story of 


sad 


“That's a large 
there was something terribly 
smile. “I went to South Af 
to go somewhere, and I thought the 
wight prove too sharp for me, Thanks to 31 
George Fellowes’ banker, I carried 


’ _— 
ruel about his 
beeause [| had 

“4 


order,’ he said, smiling 
\ 


ATTICA 


from sou sanae source since.” 
“How?” exclaimed his sister. “The ry 


goes here ‘thas the moment you proposed to his 
the | 


and now 


J gh for 


daught ter he turned against 
worst word in his mouth isa’t 
you.” 

“I daresay. Nevertheless 
his money has been contributed to my su; 
My or how wild he’d be if he found in 
We Li, 
‘Vane Carlyon 


you, 
bad en 


port 
ont. 


[ weut every- 
ulity as thoug 
I'd been a nobleman, and theo the prectiest gicl 
in Port Agnes, the only child of David Lester, 
in the town, took a fancy 
I sent you her photogravb, Mabel 
own she is worth looking at.” 

“She is the breatbing image 
who came from Port Agnes last 
going to tell you so the other 
Armitages inverrupted us. 
I'd stake a good deal that my employer 
old love, Olive Lester.’ 

“I didn't dare make any inquiries in the 


with open arms, 


when those 
Bertie, 
s§ your 


Ve 
cay 


| off to 


couldn't be 


BY cloud,’ 


° ' 
train back to | 
Oh!” as he turned in at the gate | 
“JT see you know how to | 


on English | 


' dion’t see why 


' 
face, aud asked 
h of the two | 


; her ; this 
wish to 


your life | 


Yaukees 


with me a} 
handsome sum, and [ managed to get remittances | 
di ube m 


a good amount of | 


1 like d the colony very much, and it received | 
’ | price 


j tAKINGE ie 


1 to me youu lw 


{have to wear 


| tache and epect 


J ; bial ruefully 
been safe ; a man on the v 
Lester was dead and he had sh 
the week beforé 
Olives in Port Agnes, both of 
heiresees ; besides, [ knew every 
ociety there, but what in the world 
change her name %” 
“T believe Mr. Durant 
” said M 


eu GIS da 
Surely 


hogiand 


two 


fnere 
them ri in 
So hex 


went to 
thel, eagaciously, aa sO sur 
the heiress was your Olive, that I have be Bn 
trying to unravel something | of her history ; o 
course a never thoughi you % d be here for ; 
good six years te come scheme was to 
come a on on the youus for a nice little sura 
of hush money for keeping the secret of her en- 
gagemen? to a convict ifshe ever tuek a fancy ta 
an Kuglish auitor,’”’ . 
“She won't do that.” 
“ Weil T ara inatracted by her relations to dis- 
intentions of hers, but 


sheisa very beautiful girl, and if only she weren't 


| 80 epiritless would be very attractive.” 


She will aever encourage anyone else, ber 
ste beleves herself bound to me,” said Robert 
Lang, confidently, 

el shrugged her should 

“ Barbara Bellowes and ve 
woth veueve theraselyv neaged to you, but you 
can’t possibly carry on with both at the same time 
you must choose between them, v rn brings me 
back to the question I asked you first- which 
shall you trust hg 

‘Neither,” said R 


ean by ‘ revea! 


use 


Durant may 


bertLang decidediy. “Ifyou 
present abode; but [ 


trust ing my 
uida’t both coutribute to 


they sli 
ey are both rich. 
wiely rich,” admitted Mrs, 
Jovelyn has nothing of her own.’ 
Mr. | ted for a moment; there wr 
two details he had ke pt back from 
which he ha intention Lh 


»nfidences the least 


My Hecessi ler, 


"Olive enor: 
“Mi Velluwes 
ang } 
caretully 
sister, and 
made his © 
It. 
Olive hadn’t settled 
Don’t you see, Mabe: 
compare notes I ! 
own devoted slave, i 
assistance from 


i wish you and 
fretf ily va 
uit «Barbara 

le each helieves me her 


Wlers oy secure 
- 


sule Lo 


her head, 
drawers end f 
Olive Durar 


sh nk 
“ule ked 


r Rare 
, Dertie ; 


ave 


i her fart 
letters 
vidu 


her have [,” 

! Dr, Evans has specially 
oes where she is likely to a 
iid say that instead of 

she would take fi 


warned 


ris, 


allow me a handsome 
my game, Mabel, 
she betrays you 
ired that prudent w 
never 
ist never guess I am* 
Andrew Merton, You miust he 
gec me smuggled 
night, afte 
sppear to Olive 
first, then 
» to silence her 


in pea Liar & 
7 . 
** But how if 
stead ‘ 
‘ 


' hat 


7 


she wou t she wust 


Ll tuen at 
I shall 
randred pou ids at 
Crone enoug an 
0 can arouse the house, ut, mark 
worlg@® Mievel, she vill not refuse ; she h 
intensely prond uaiure, she will pay 
than fet it come out that she was « 
detiance of her father’s wishes 
my unlucky arrest prevented 
” 


athe 
gaged to me in 
and that vi ly 
weg 
videred for a few 
ire right, but 
uys lead @ life of 
live openly in Eagland again 
under my own name, but then rm rt 
arly atta ng to it. I sho uldo’t er te 
’ . Morton’s heavy beard, mou 
cles for the resi of my po bue 
i and ery atter 


when ne nue 
t, 1 shall not need ts 


M Jocelyn 
Perhaps you 


vinutes, 
tertic, it seem 
and seek ; 
rou can’t 
) ‘ N 


particul 


rmoutas 


ang has died 


ina few 
> 


hk bert 
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juixotic notions about 
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'D SIR GLORGE AND PERCY 


4 MEAL, 


sets that Barbara saved her life, 





part her from the family at the Towers seems to 
poeeible.” 
ork it , 
mt hes . 
He told her later of the hardships he had | 
suffered in prison, and how he made his escape 





d by a warder. 
he manhad not a penny saved and I knew 





that he was far advanced in decline ; he had | 
ily one child, a gir), and he wanted money to 


provide for her. i knew there'd be three or four 
sundred I could lay my hands on if we got safely 
| to Cape Town, and I pr sed him the whole 
unds ; he jumped at it, but it was 
in awfully risky thing to do. 
| _“ As soon as we got within reach of shops I 
j rigged him ont as ao invalid gent IT 











xcept aftv vn 
eAcept tUy fF 


emau. a 









coloured man,’ as they call the half-castes, and 
same to England as hia vale 









“I didn’t cheat him of a penny, Mab, and he 
went up North to find_hisa daughter in the best 
of spirits. She's a child of twelve or thirteen, 
and he left her with her mother’s family, while | 





| he went to Africa to seek his fortune. 

“Hell have three hundred pounde now to 
| give her when he dies: it’s a satisfaction to him, 
and after all I’ve saved the colony the expense of 
maintaining me for half.a-dozen years, #0 they 
ought to be grateful to me.” 

The time passed rapidly, and the two birde of 














prev plauned their programme very minutely, 
| for voth felt it would not do for the chaperon to 
ask for another holiday, while Robert Lang had 


hege ; - 

| a dread of trusting any of their secrets to pen 
14 jok. 

Mabel 


, ¢ 





was to keep quiet for a few days, and 
ry to ingratiate herself more and more into 
| Olive's contidence ; as soon as the cousins had tixed 
a day for any expedition that would take them 
from home for at least two houre, Mrs, Jocelyn 
was to send @ blank sheet of paper addreseed to 
Mr. Morton (this would tell m even if 
| opened), he would start at once for 


( 


tales 





WERE ROTH 


To | 


| which 


| would be a 


} provide hir 
stained my face and hands to lock like an ‘off- | i 


| such a heavy cloud on 
j iry and « 


| return to 


ee 


igh Clie 


WAGE: 
be 
Mita 
Pig 


4 
Ke 

f i Hh, iH: 
y 

itt 


WH 


aA 


i 


THANKYUL WHEN IT WAS OVER, 


and cal! openly at the Lodge to see the chaperon ; 
the widow was to allow the servant to suppose 
she had let hima out at the front door herself ; 
really she would conduct him to her own room 
was near Olive’s, and leave him locked up- 
in e light closet where she was accustomed to 
hang dresses and other garments. The vigil 
long one, five or six hours at the 


but Robert Lang was ready to n-k 











very least, 
something. 

Mabel had alsc 
shutters so that her brother could 
escape through the French windows of 
room unsuspected by the sleeping household. 

Lang believed that Olive would yield to his 
threats and promise the payment he demanded, 
but in case of her proving obdurate, he was to 
self with a bottle of chloroform, so as 
t cries she might utter for help 
before they could reach and arouse the servants. 

Oh, it was a cruel scheme; it was cruel and 
pitiless of the man who had slready brought 

the girl's young life, to 
further blight her future ; cowardly 
to threaten one whose only fault was that she had 
loved him uot wisely but too well. The woman’s 
part though was baser still; she was eating 
Olive’s bread, she had received conntless kind 
nesses at her hands, and yet she was ready to 
betray her. 

4 faint remorse did steal into the widow's 
heart when Olive came to welcome her on her 
the Lodge, hoped she had enjoyed 
herself, and said Mr. Morton and his sister would 
be most welcome if they changed their minds an? 
could spare time to pay a visit to High Cliff. 

But Mabel’s conscience was so seared she soon 
stifled its accusing voice. 

She wert down to dinner with a gay smile on 
her face ; she was the life of the little party ali 
through the evening, and Missa Durant said, 
laughingly, she thought Mrs. Jocelyn posseseed & 
charm to drive away low spirits. 

Poor trusting Olive ! 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“+ MUST APOLOGIZE 


THE WORLD AGAINST HIM 


wen 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER I 

Witn the sea on its left, the Somersetshire 
hills on its right, and surrounded by miles of a 
gently, undulating plain, was situated the beauti- 
ul but old-fashioned and sleepy town of Barton. 

It formed an ideal picture of ease and quiet, 
and contented prosperity, and its whole appear- 
ance constituted a standing reproach to the 
hurry and bustle, the everlasting toil and strife 
of the outside world, 

No one hurried in Barton; no one struggled ; 
no one ever thought of striking out a new line 
for himself ; everyone was content to follow in 
the footsteps of his father, and to do his work 
decently, and soberly in the old-fashioned way. 

Once, several years previously to the com- 
mencement of ouy story, a daring speculator had 
established h'mself in the Blue Liou and had 


portrayed to the listening natives the wonderful | 


advantages to be obtained by the introduction of 
a new railway line, and the building of a station 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; but he talked 
Lo deaf eara. 

He pictured Barton a busy contre of trade, 
with magnificent shops, handeome streets, a large 
population, increased wealth and work and wages, 
which would speedily accrue, but the honest 
ustics only shook their heads stolidly, and 


loubted whether, after all, they could be better | 


off than they were in their present condition, 

Besides, it was quite certain that the Fawilies 
would object to such a change, and the Families 
Were paramount in Barton. 

These worthies did not live in Barton itself, 
but their estates formed an outer circle round 
the little town, almost every rood of which be- 
ionged to one or otber of them. 

They were very conservative and exclusive, 


” 


FOR THE ILL-BRHAVIOUR OF MY DOG, 


] these ] 
| were the lineal descendants of men who had 
| owned the estates from time immemorial. 

The only new-comer was Robert Carr, wh 
lived at the Laurels, and even he represented the 
third generation of the Carre of Burton. 

He was a short, spare man, with a florid com- 


| 

{ 

| 

plexion and sharp, keen eyes, and gave one the | 
| idea of a mixture of a gentleman farmer and a | 
{ 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


lawyer. 


His two daughters, Nettie aud Rosa, were the 
admiration of the Barton youth, and the eavy of 
| all the maidens for miles around. 
Major Bankes of the Cedars had ouce called 
then the Carr Diamonds, and the pretty conceit 
was by no means inappropriate. 


{| They were tall, fair girls, with dancing blue | 
eyes, and an abundance of goft, silken-textured | 


; flaxen hai 
Their father, as was perhaps uatura!, was inor 

| dinately proud of thera, 
| In general he was a kind-hearted man, but he 
possessed & hasty, choleric disposition which often 
led him into saying disagreeab!e thinga that he 
afterwards regretted. 

The breakfast-room at the Taurels was a large, 
j comfortable apartment overlooking a nicely 


roses, the rich perfume of which was borne into 
the room on the soft morning air, 

Nettie, as usual, was preeiding, with Rosa on 
her right hand, and her father facing her 





arrived, and bis face wore an air of i!}-humour 
The girls exchanged glances as he laid the paper 
| down, but neither of them epoke, for they knew 
by experience that the family barometer pointed 
to storm, 
Like most mea who consider 
grievance, Mr. Carr was forced ti 


they have a 
vent it, and 


he said gloomily, and as if about to pronounce 
somebody’s death sentence,-— 





da of the soil, and with one exception | 


; trimmed lawn, while the French windows were | 
festooned with a wealth of lovely Gloire de Dijon 


4 
He was reading a letter, for the post had just | 


finding that his daughters oreverved atrict silence, | eayi 


“That letter is from Prideaux, the lawyer, he | 


SAID MR, NEVIN iN 


d to keep mei 


es, papa,” responded Nettie, demurely, but 
| with juet the faintest pi iwiukle is 
| her blue eyes, while Rosa’s face wore an expres 

; sion of ianocent bewilderment. 
“Yes, papa,” echoed ber father, ironically, 
one 


ed, we do, papa,” interp: Roe 
e care very wuch indeed, only, you ee 
happen to undersiand what M: 
3 written about.’ 
r bad just removed the top of his egg 
this anewer he laid down his spoon i 


| despair, 

“What could he write about ?’’ he asked, im- 

preseively, “surely present there is but one 
| subject o for vs. His letter informs me 
| that the } s has been sold.” 
Rosa felt inclined to clap her pretty hands, but 
meeting her father’s eye, che refrained and post- 
poned that Cemonstration of feeling until in the 
privacy of her resin. 

The Wyndham: 
Carr’s property, and 
| tenanted. 

Johu Wyndham the isst 

f the fami'y had died a bachelor, and the estate 
; had passed into the ession of a northern 
| inanufacturer, who, having 8 country seat of his 
own, had thrown his newly-acquired property 
| inte the market, to the intense diseguet of the 
| Barton arietocracy in general and of Mr. Car 
particular, 

“Does Mr. Pridesux tel] you the name of om 
new neighbour?” asked Nettie presently, ‘of 
all, dear, you know they may he very nice people, 
I’m aure they cannot be much worse than the 
late Mr, Wyndham.” 

Her father passed the letter acros 


| 
i 
| 
| 
! 


vag the estate adjoining Mr. 
for sorae time had been un- 


direct representative 


he table, 
; ‘There, read for yourself ; he seys very little, 
| and that little is far from vatiefactory,” 


Nettie took the letter and read it aloud 
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| 


| ergs and the 


bell 
‘ Mn. Cas 

\courding to promise I hasten to send 
definite information I have received 

30Y 2 oi the Wyndhams, 
The proj I understand, has just changed 
da a very fair market price, and the new 

oprietor w ke posses af once, 

He is a Mr. } er Nevin, a strancer to me 
14 in fact no of to know much of him. 
Las ntly x jends nor relativ 
bj ypula to be enormously 

alihy, having x mey in Australia, 
t not alf, but Perkias tells 
he is decidedly ¢ locking, but reserved and 
nel h ‘empes t. 
t fully , 
Lsonarp R. Prpgavx.” 
i 1 t sted in this mysterious Mr 
. aimed Nettie to r sister later n 
as the two ¢ . untered int » their 
i pe ton “ope iL h pul 
i abaul ry a frigh way fre wm 
a great deal gra inswered 
ely, ‘ 1 if is * N 1 wishes to 
fy ii th us, i shall be ud with 

’ 

That’s right, my Nettie, laugh 

y & T you If will do 4 a, 

if red pICE ner nha lious 
Lie I a. Wht can she want?” 

rettie |” said her sister, in a tone of reproof 

r 4 pA > Ww! ah a you ha 

he lious? I confes joes not seem TK 

at. she erves the title, 

i A2AUBE Yr et good to under 

32 [k y her he hen vou 

he i f ’ hief-make t, how 

er, i 7 tuust make the best of 

‘he g f wh Net Carr ke so severely 

yroached In ex re g sl bf not 
a ie miate 
ait piex wa fo . fairer ever Lat 
d t 21 ji heeks wa 
i e , } ‘ I like colour \ 
s of fi golden-tinted ‘ vered a wel 
h 1 tray | vo peeped out 
f tty sailor hat, and lay negli 
rerrtiy er e Vv Frore d 
ere 3. a n ri Sate 
i h heavy ‘ They rarely opened 
t ) 1 half c} gt gitla 
ep rea peara ’ ict Nett 
eatinsi r) racté ied 
ed the sisters with a little pu f 
' - dor s tl housekeeper 
H t Ww re, and 
7 « i ? I ‘ ¢ it 18 
» sh self it a » anc 
4 1 not * ‘ i t 

I 1 " the } lenvs 

the AULT AEE i i ne 
it ¥ IT cout al thai lemn old Scotel 

t 
H 1 rt j 
fe ihe ft would do x but little 
P said. “ Andrew is a perfect autocrat 
' ; i intert 4 [ lo not think tne 
’ i uld get om a well 
- 
b ecds in pleasi Mr. Carr with 
\ t earcasm 
" Yes | cal . bu aS i ecau % 
the inevitable 4 ew is the e master 
en and errible martinet But he is 

r t F t the! 

The girl oa of 40% the } 
at 1] presently ¢! Me W-com eaid bs 
m 

y R va lave about the | 
yudh t | i pleasant for you to have 
eligible a neighbour, Poor John Werudham’s 

1 you know, and the new owner is 
4 take possession 3 almost ny 

} Ai Brander Nevin Kelvey 
elle ; I Qn f pa to Munecher n 

hat he is youne d-lookin; , and 

$6 of A 8s tt has a v id- 

r r mint, or something of tha sort 


Pollie Ba ae 
were 


"s ideas of everything outside society | 


extiemely hazy-— “in Australia, and it | 


brings hia in more money thau be kuows what to | 
do with.” } 
Nettie smiled 
“It is a pity Lord Kelvey does not take to 
novel writing,” she said, sweetly, “he has a 


splendid imagination ; [am sure he would make 
a sensation.” 

Rosa shot a re 
Pollie langhed outright 
“Oh, tha lelis { must tell Kelvey 
that, he does so love a joke, even at his own | 
expenut 

“ But, seriously,” ehe continued, 
really very nice to have this Mr 
neighbour ; it is ex ceedingly dreary with the 
Wyndhams empty, and J, for one, am ready to 
vote our new neighbour an acquisition, ! foresee 
all kinds of pleasures; garden-pariies, jawn- 
tennis, picnics, in the summer, and in the winter 
we shail scarcely be able to recognise our 
selves,” } 
Do you rement ? that proverb about the | 
hicker interp ed Rosa, oem 

iY not reckon too fic mily upon what 
This Mr. tal may be hermit, 


proving gia: put 


ce at her sister, 





thf: ul, 





“T think it 7s 


Nevin for a 





ef “thi k L wo 


is to happen. 





for aught weknow. Indeed, for my part, I think 

it extremely likely, andl at <7 hes boug ht the 

wyed hams as a kip won, Im which to | 
‘ude himself, J cannot conceive of a ran, 














fond if society, itarily burying bimself at | 
De . ; 
Pollie looked’ blank. | 
Oh, Rosa,” she er autly, “ you do lock 

at things in auch a Ay Here [ have 
been promising orts of good times, | 
sud you throw cold water on them all, I de } 
believe you are only trying to tease me.” } 
‘That's it,” exclaimed Nettie, promptiy, “she } 


such a 


is making fun, though her face does wear 
eeTLOUR ¢ ir.’ 


pt si'ent, and preseatly the « 


Rosa ke 
) nto other char nels, until 





trolled back to house for five 
Lea 
ft is unfortunate that you do not like Poliie 


















| Was 80 entirely 


1 § yather the wild flowers, and 


Bankes,’ eaid iiosa to her sister, as they sat that 
night, wrapped in their dressing-gowas, looking 
from the window of Nettie’s bedroom | 
Why?” asked the latter, in aston ment. 
Because we shall probably be honoured) with | 
4 great deal of her company in the future,™ and | 
seeing t her sis lid n yet understaud the | 
drift o r remark, she ad “have you for- ; 
gotten our proximity to the Wynchams ? j 
“Oh,” said Nettie, openin her blue eyes } 
lely, “now I begin to see Well, at sil events | 
will ma little to us for papa does not seem 
to regard our promised neighbour in the light of | 
an acquisition, whate i views roaay be.” | 
Roza kissed he »I-night, and retired 
er own room, while Nettie continued to sit 
dreata in the moouligh innecent, happy 
ri fancies, ondimmed by so muchas a shadow | 
: misery which was advancing slowly, but 
" vy tox } 


CHAPTER II, 








t 
} 
} 
| 
j 


ak news that the Wyncdhams had been gold 
apread rapidly through the little town, and 
onsidera discussion, not on ly amongst 
antry, Dut aiso am the tradesmen of 
the place 
Searcely a y her subject was broached in the 
parlour of the Blue Lion for a whole week. 

They tell me,” said Mr. Martin Drake, the | 
retired linen-draper, as he puffed soberly at his 
pipe, “that he has enough money to buy uy 
Harton, with ali the estates in the neighbourhood 


thrown in 
Pra 
Lud 


at half-a 
riend Parkes the local 


ife a n office boy 





crown a Wee 


Ouccner, 


\'i the more crediu to hiro,” exclaimed a 
ian pa ned Pp ter, who sold boots a i 
aud who occasionally exhibited strange 
1 tendencic “Tf he has the money sud 

be money, that’s the main thing for 








i! but will heepend?” asked Mr. Drake, 
® the point,” and about this there was « 
lifference of opinion, 

One party, led by the retired linen draper 
inclined to the belief that, like many newly-rich 
waple, he would button up his pockets closely, 
ad (hat Barcon would be little the better for his 


patronage. 





+ 


Those, however, who held this view formed the 
minority, the peveral opinion being that in order 
t ish his position ae the equal of the 
Famuies, he would lavish his wealth freely. 

“ Mark my words,” exclaimed the portly land- 
lord oracularty, “he wil) order Pain’s very best 
carriage, and come driving through here with 
four horses and outriders, to let ue understand 
he is no ordinary person, The Blue Lion will not 
be half good enough for him, you trust me.” 

They did trust him, aud apparently with reason, 
for, as the days wore on, no command arrived at 
that famous hotel to couvey Mr. Nevin from the 
neighbouring station, and private opinion set in 
steadily towards the four horses and outriders, 
which the laudlord of the Blue Lion had 
prophesied 

The he 
received shore 
requesting that she would 
prepared, as the writer 


» e8ta 





the Wyndhams had 
signed Brander Nevin 
have a couple of rooms 
might ‘eg down on any 


usekeeper, at 


te 
note, 








day, but no alteration bad been made, no fresh 
servants engaged, no new furniture sent down, 
and the stables and coach-house still stood 


empty. 

One afternoon, Nettie, who had been to the 
town ou some matter of business, was proceeding 
quietly homeward, along the beautiful country 
laues, pausing now and then to pluck a wild ross 
from the hedge, when she was sud ien!y startled 
by the appearance of a large, black dog, which 
cume bounding towards ber 

She was not by any means a timid girl, but for 
moment she her nerve, the apparition 
unexpecied, 
rT her 





iost 


ter to 
rubbed 


the be 
the creat 7s 
is rough tongue aloug the white hand. 

pe ther n ehe heard a voice exclaim,—- 
"Down, Ph you have forgotten 


She had takeo glove 





} 


down, Sir, 
your hianners, 


And ruruing round, she found herself face to 














face with @ couaplete stranger, wao was evidently 
the dog's master, 

He was a tall man, with a clear but dark 
ormplexion, large earnest black eyes which wore 
an éxpressiun vt habitual melancholy, and regular, 
pleasiny featu 

His bair hort, criap/and dar‘, and he had 
a fui ard, of the same cvlour 

He raised his hat with ertain old-worl 
courtesy ' different fre the uncouth 

uptness one so often sees the present 

“ Tf must apologise for the ill behaviour of my 


. 1“ * bh, 
7 which Ne 

er was 
real y resulted 


said, in « iow voice and with a Winning 
afterward ided to her 
thouvh his rudeness 
attempt to pay you 
erved in his 
that you 
mark of 





good to aee 


? 

from a clums: 
Pinto is very ré 

friendships, and he donbtiess ¢! 


oured by such a singular 


+ 
a compliment. 
inks 
ahould feel h 
, 
eateen. 

He isa magonificen 
enthusiast 


replied Nettie, 
gratified at being 
ms 


animal 
‘and I ain dul; 
of his friends 
are quite sure he 


BECICA ily, * 
include d ia the list 


‘You 





jeed, I am not 





im cautiously. 
palpably a gentleman, 
breeding, he oug 





away Wag 
y all the rules of 


to withdraw. 





good 


- 
; 
ao 


istance, had apologise: 
dog, and the incident was at an end. 
ardon me,” be said, breaking a somewhat 
awkward “iat if you live in the neigh- 
bourhood, might perhaps be able to dizect 
me to @ place called the Wyndhama, It will 
und strange, I suppose,” he added thought- 
ing to live at the Wyndhama, 
not know the whereabouts 


He had come to her as 


» hie 
for his 


ence, 





you 


fuily, “i am g 


and yet I actually do 
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of my uew bume. My nawe is Nevia avd I have 
just walked from Beazley.” 
Nettie felt svre that her face had become red. 
How exceedingly strange and yet how exceed- 
ingly commonplace, she thought, to meet the 
»wuer of the Wyndbams in this simple manner, 
And what ought she todo? They were both 








going the same way ; in fact he would have to 
pass the evtrance gate of the Laurels ; should 


the direction and allow him to 


she give him 
jopany him as far as ber own 


pass on, or ace 
house ? 

At length she looked into his face with a sunny 
smile. 

“ Allow me to welcome you to your new home, 
Mr. Nevin,” she said frankly, “ you are the gen 
ileman of whom papa has spoken. We are your 
nearest neighbeurs, we live at the Laurels, and 
papa’s name ix Robert Carr,” 

Again he raised his hat courteously. 

“T am indeed fortunate,” he said gallantly, 
‘and more expecially since it is fortune and not 
design that has brougit me here.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Qne does not ust sally truat to fate to choose 
me's house,” she cried gaily, “ though perhaps 
the arrangement would work equally well, and it 
certainly saves a great deal of trouble.” 

The pained expression in his eyes grew more 
intense, and he sighed heavily 

“To me,” he said, “it matters littl where I 
dwell : all places are alike.” 

She gazed at him myetified. 

For one in his position, she thought he spoke 
very curiously, Young, rich, strong, handsome— 
for he was certainly han¢some, what bad he to 
do with care and trouble ! 

Was Rosa’s jocular prophecy going to turn out 
correct? Was he reaily a misanthrope, shubting 
himself up from hi+« fellow men, brooding maybe 
yver some fancied wrong ? 

His appearance did not give one that impres- 
sion, but-—ah, they were at the Laurels, she must 
reserve her speculations until later. 

Giving him the necessary directions, she bade 
him farewell, and turned in at the gate, while he 
walked slowly ou, mechanically patting hia dog's 
head, 

‘What a beautiful girl!” he murmured to 
himself, “and as good as she is beautiful, if one 
were to judge from her appearance, How strange 
that ] should have met her, right on the threshold, 
a3 it were, of my new life! The face haunts me 
and yet to what purpose?! This is sheer folly; 
what have [I to do wirh a good and beautiful 

iri? Come, Pluto, oid fellow, you need not 
turu your head,” for the dog was gazing back 
along the sane as if in expectation, “your new 
frieud has disappeared, and we must push on to 
our fre<h Louse,” 

Banishiog his melancholy he broke into a 
quick, swinging stride, and the dog jumped 
acound him barking joyously. 

“Rosa,” said Nettie suddenly to her sister, as 
they sat in the drawing-room that night after 
lianer, “I have seen and spoken to Mr, Nevin,” 

d she briefly related what had occurred during 
the afterneon, 







‘* He is very “raged she’ concluded, ‘ but 
oh, sosad! I think he must have some secret 
preying upon his mind,” 
“Do you know, dear,” reaponded her sister 
sagely, “I believe you are extremely romantic, 
aud conjure up all sorts of fanciful visions in that 
siitle brain of yours. Why should Mr. Nevin be 
sad, T wonder? Toxpect he would laugh heartily 
enough if he could hear you talking now. What 
& little goose it is,” aud she stroked thegirl’s hair 
singly. 


sUorrow 


“ Wait until you have seen him, then you will | 


ve Of my opinion.” 
“we uu are not a 7 of his locking himself up 
at the em ou apron gh ?” mischievously. 

; ; he is not that ‘kind of man, he will live 
bis life, quietly perhaps, but br avely, as he may 
strive to disguise the fact hia existence is embit- 
tere’ by some heavy sorrow ; of that [ am sure.” 

Rosa looked at her sister suspiciously. 

“It. appears to we, Nettie,” she said, “that 
you have begun to take a warm interest in this 
Mr, Nevin, do not lose your heart to him, my 
dear, it may prove awkward.” 

















; pout, 


Nettie blushed furiously, 

“What nonsense!” she exclaimed. ‘I have 
not been in his company a quarter-of-an-hour, 
and you talk as if I had fallen in love with the 
man.” 

“Do not be angry, dear, I was but joking ; per- 
hap: 1 may fall in love with hin myxelf, but if 
the subject displeases you, let us change it ; come 
and try over this song.” 

Nettie willingly complied with her sister's re- 
quest, but all the evening the sad, noble face with 
its look of patient suffering, was ever before her, 
haunting her as in a dream, 

The news of Nevin’s arrival rapidly 5; 
through the district, and the next afternoon, 
Carr girla bad a visit from Major Bankes’ 
daughter, 

“ Have you heard,” she asked, “that the new 
caster of the Wyndham has taken pyseession of 
his property? 1s it true, de you think ?” 

‘** Without a doubt,” answered Rosa, demurely, 
“since he himself gave the information to 
Nettie!” 

Pollie turned to the other sister. 

“Have you really seen him ? 
like? Is hea gentleman?’ 





What is he 


* Yes," with a little expression of disgust, “I | 9 


have ecen him, and he is evicently a gentleman.” 

“Ts he young $” 

“Really, Pollie, [am afraid you raust restrain 
your impatience until you have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself, { did not ask his age.” 

“Hush!” whispered Rosa, warningly, 
is papa, and | believe he 1s bringing a stranger 


* here | 





} 
| 
| 


with hira ; wonders will never cease, it coust be | 


Mr. Nevin himself. He must be 


if papa brings him here.’ 

Before either of her con:panions had time to 
reply, Mr. Carr came iu sight, and Nettie caw 
that he was accompanied by the man she had 
met in ns lane. 

Pluto ~ marching gravely at s heels, but | 
suddeuly he rushed forward with a s! harp, joyous 


bark, and grt: his huge black head in Nettie’s 
lap. 

“Pluto has a gocd memory,” exclaimed his 
master with a glance of satiafaction, after Mr. 
Carr’s formal introduction, “he is endeavouring 
to make amends for his rudeness yesterday.” 

“J think not, he knows { have forgiven that 
little breach of manners,” and as she patied his 
glossy head, the dog looked in:o her face with his 
large, wistful brown eyes. 

Pol'ie darted s kean glance from one to the 
other ; the intimacy between these two had ad 
vauced far, for eo short a time. 

Presently ehe turned to 
bewitching emile, 


Brander with a 


” 


Mr. Nevin,” she 


you think of your new home, 
fall below your 


said prettily, “I trust it may not 

expectations.” 

“Tt cannot well do that,” he anawered grave); 

since i had formed none. I fear you will con- 

sider me only half civilised when I cunfese that I 

thought of nothing but a quiet country house, 
with a high wall round the groun ds.” 

“That is but a poor compliment to your 
neighbours, is it not?” she said, with a pretty 
“T hope you do not intend to shut your- 
cannot afford to 


“ 


self up at the Wyndhama, we 
lose your society, you know 

He bowed gallantly. 

* Even were I a veritable hermit,” he said, “T 
fear euch attractions as these around me would 
prove far too powe ful for me to withstand.” 

“Ah! Mr. Nevin, you heve at least learned 
how to flatter,” aud she laughed again, showing 
her white even teeth, 

Pollie Bankes was a clever girl, keen to make 
the most of her opportunities, aud she did not 
fail to take the advantage which this chance 
roeeting offered to exercise her talents. 

The sisters understood her mancuvres but 
were too proud to interfere, and so it happened 
that when Brander Nevin left the Laurels he had 
found the opportunity to exch searcely a 


jange 


worth knowing | 


| 
| 
j 
lf 
| 
| 
| 


| 


dozen words with the beautiful gir) ‘whose simple | 


presence sent the warm blood coursing rapidly 


through his veins. 


; mark ed, he bad two unmarried 


i and even his 


| me some 


| footsteps ; coufronte us at every 


OHAPTER IL 

From the time of Brander Nevin’s first intro 
duction to the Laurels it was noticed by the 
curious in Barton that the young mau became a 
frequent visitor to Mr. Carr’s house, 

Tle was atill quiet and reserved—aby, one might 
almost have said, in general society, but when 
lone with the Carrs he opened out considerably, 


} aud proved himself a clever and agreeable com 


He had mot with many strange adven- 


panion. 
during the course of lie wild life in 


tures 


Australian experiences, 


The place of his birth, the home of hie child 


hood, the events of his early years were all care- 
fully placed in the background and never 
mentioued, 

With this exception no fault could be found 


with the master of the Wyndhams, He was, as 
Nettie had said, evidently a gentleman, and if 
had a sorrow he did not obtrude it, ou 
Tc the intense surprise of the Barton 
Mr. Carr extended to him the heartie«' 
and expressed l est antisfaction 
visits. But then, « banks neeringly re 
daughters, and one 
get the chauce of angling for so rich 
sentiment which wa 
For it must 





wort 
weilco 












the 


did not ‘often 3 
prize as Rrander Nevin, a 
heartily applauded by her audience. 














be confesse.1 that the Youvs Wan was not p ypuls 
amongst his neighbours, who looked upon bis 
evident reluctance to join in their aoviety as a 


personal insult. 

Lord Kelvey, ‘x particular, was greatly 
After long consideration he had geaerously 
decided to overlook the fact that the new 


offended 


-Comer 





was & parvenu, 3 mere upstart, a» maa who, 
though possessed of enormous wealth, probably 
never had a grandfather, and receive him ae 9a 


his intense amazement, the 


feliow, as be irrever let hina, showed 
the least apprec iation of his lordal ip's condeaven 
sion and vas nob even or sarily grateful, 

As a matter of fa soder Nevin was 
extremely averse to going into any society at all, 
visits to the Carrs were uot made 
without considerable hesitation on his part. 

“This will never do,” he said to hi 
evening when walking back from the Uaurele 

“T must goaway. If am acting 
falsely as well, Ob! Nettie, how you w) 
day ; how gene beantiiul eyes will tl 


equal, And now, t 











meelf ot 


foolish! 











with scorn as they gaze into mine, and yet, mj 
darling, 1 cannot tear myself awa L canuct 
go where I shail uever see t! L face 


1at a wretched busivess it is | 
# luck ange passion, Ua 
ith this swe: 


again, and yet wh 

it was for him indeed, 
he had fallen in love 1 
and the dead weig h of the past 





co 
graceful girl, 


ously 


H } r : s | forbade his arrying ber. 
“Tt is too early yet, I acppose, to inquire what | *20ace his marrying b 


Ma ’ 


What a terrible thin 
How it haunts ua, clinging to us, co 
turn, 


g& that past somett 
wrlpe « 
throws 











over us its huge black shadow, which, like some 
poisonot i miasraa, Save our very life-blood 

Heaven lielp the man who sees his prese 
happiness swallowed up in toe gloom of the dead 
years ! 


Brander 
wing love for 


not stirred 


Nearly « week had elapsed eince 
Nevin made discovery of his gr 
Nettie and during all that time be had 

t 





outside the grounds of the Wyr He could 
not tear himeelf away, and yet he could not 
decide whether he would be acting houourably ix 





to the Carrs. 
* Was she learning to 


rucial question wi 


continuing his visit 

Did Nettie care for him 
love him? That was the 
he could not answer. 

Brander was far from being vain, but he coul 
not be blind that Nettie always r 
eeived him with marked kindness ; th 
sound of his step there came 4 glad li 
eyes, anda flush of colour into her cheeke 
tainly nothing had occurred with which he 
reproach himself. No word of lieve had 
escaped his lipe - he had made n scious 
ference batween the tw: compl yt in his heart 
he felt assured that t do him wi 
different feelings from those of her sister 

He had st t into the iawn aud was 
pacing to and fro, poudering these thoughts, when 
suddenly he bevame awere of a man walking 


to the f 


tae Tact 
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briskly up the carriage drive. It was Mr. Carr 
who greeted him with frank pleasure,— 

Forgive the intrusion,” he said, “ but I have 
come purposely to sscertainif there was avything 
amisa, Do you know we ‘have seen nothing of 
you for several days, and I came to the conclusion 
that you were ill.” 

“Thanks no, I am not ill, I have been busy with 
my correspondence,” 

The young man spoke absently for although his | 
thoughts were centred in his visitor they were far 
removed from the discussion of temporary 
ailments. He was holding converse with an 
unseen spirit, whether his good or his evil angel, 
he did not know, 

“Hers isa splendid opportunity,” something 
whiepered, “ now is the time to resolve your 
doubts ; you may never get another chance, 

Tell him everything ; he must know some day 
you are going toask Nettie to be your wife, 
l how much better that it should come from 
you now. Lay bare ycur tifeto him. Drag out 





& 














that wretched ekeleton ihat is slowly eating into 
your heart, it may not seem ero terrible to 
him. ; 

“ Perhaps eve 2 may believe your story and 
trust you. And he rejects the idea of your 
in ce now, he be likely to alter later | 

‘Think what your continued silence may mean 
to Nettie! She may not love you now, but she 
wi'l do so and you Know it. | 

“Are you goin gain her love and marry | 

3 





without a sign f that your boasted 
r will you tell her at 
20 embitter the remainder of her exis- | 
tence ?” 


the last moment, 


ur $ A 


Ise he heard another voice say, | 
ekeer folly! Why should you make this man | 


your father confessor? You owe him 1 
he is nothing more to you than at 


neighbour, 


thing ; | 
ordinary \ 


would believe you! Pure 
: fe would laugh in your face and forbid 
} Is hou 3c, 
Why should you deny yourself the simple 
leasures of life and cut yourself adrift from the 
society of people who make your life happier than 








hae been for years ? | 
4 " never to have any peace? Are you , 














ean Ishmael for ever. wande from place | a . Sn nenivenaeiy selfish. 
to place, unhappy, miserable, the / ones i e€ t you ladies from your beauty 
meanhood’s strengih dinmed by cloud i . 5 find my excuse In your own 
Wirie! vever lift | Hospicallsy. pee} 
ides, you over-fanciful : s nisery ‘A very pretty compliment,” responded Rosa 
Nas Taaae you Mur por You bave done no harm, call hy, — 4 we thank — bY the way, T 
ae e. You canuot help loving the | pierre y' a will be present at the K Ivey's 
girl, but there is no reason why she should | garde n-party Itisas wrt of annu a) gathering of 
Sane ’ | the clans you kur all the county will be 
you have sufficient strength of will for —- . : : 
you carry out s stupid idea to its | A social | netior eke ae x — all 
rick conclusion you will leave Barton : you } —_— tyra, Mice Mr. C arr, wi : you will 
vill withdraw yourself frou all your fellow. | B&¥@ to come or torfeit the g f Barton 
reatures, and live entirely alone; the absurdity | f& 8%": 
too elaring. i a Brander laugh 
Say nothing and remain where you are; “Tam not much of a gardeu-party, man,” he 


there is nothing dishonourable 
ouse to a beautiful girl 
1 need not pay her any undue attention, 
but you will see her occasionally, you will hear 
1 your heart will be gladdene: by 
of ber bright emile.”’ 
looking at the 
a 


in living in the 


he ie, & 


young man 


vehaviour, | 
reverie saying 


‘arr stood 
2d hy hie oa } 


curiously. puzzi 


»w he interrupted his 
am glad to tind you are 
care that you do pot overwork 
> the best of health. 


not ill, but take 
yourself, you do 
ne and dine 


vith us this evening, only myself and the girls, 
1 they will give you a little music after- 
aed ee ae tendite t 
syrander looked him steadily in the face ; he | 


had made up his mind, he had chosen his 


Thank you,’ he said, slowly, “it is extremely 
you to bother about me, I shall be pleased 


at's right, we shall al) be glad 
aut seven o'clock.’ 

muttered Mr. Curr half aloud, as he 
went his way towards the Laurels, “ what is the 


to see you, 





| hea 





matter with him I wonder? I suppose he does 
not risk his money in speculations, but he looks 
uncommonly like a man who has received bad 
news from some quarter. After all, it’s no 
concern of mine, though I shou'd be sorry to 
learn that anything had gone amiss with 
him.” 

This interest which Mr. Carr displayed in his 
new acquaintance was as strange to himself as it 
was to his daughters. 

For euch a cold, self-contained man, it really 
did seem wonderful how quickly he had allowed 
this comparative stranger to creep into his friend- 
ship, for as yet he had not given a thought tothe 
probability of Brander’s failiog in love with either 
of the girls. 

“ Well, papa,” exclaimed Rosa, impuleively, as 
her father entered the drawing-room, “is there 
anything amiss at the Wyndhams?” 

“No,” he answered, cheerfully, “the young 
man has been worried by business matters, but 
nothing eerious, I fancy, though he teems in rather 
ow epirits. He ie coming to dine with us, I 
have promised that you shall give him a little 
music. 

Nettie said nothing, but her siater watching 
closely noticed that her cheeks were pale and that 
she sighed heavily as they retired 
dinner 

The evening passed in the most charming 
manner. 

Mr. Carr exerted himself to cheer the spirits 
of his guest. Rosa and Nettie in their pretty 
dresges were simat ly bewitching, and Brander, as 
though to bury his melancholy in oblivion, had 
never been more brilliant 

But Rosa’s keen eyes detected that hia gaiety 
was not spontaneous, that he was acting » part, 
the reason for which she could not divine. 

Another point, too, which did not escape her 
yoservation, was the impartial treatment which 

corded to Nettie and herself, 

Hitherto he had taken exclusive possession as 
it were of Nettie; now he divided hie atteutions 
equally between the two, 











yr 














Still, in spite of these 
ing passed very pleasantly 


reluctantly that Bran 


inor matters, the even- 
and it was somewhat 
finally rose to take his 


+ 

















said, “tot | dare not incur so tremendoas f 
penalty,” adding h astily, “that i or ¢ 
if I am honoured with an invi 
™ Oh, that is 
owner of the Wyndhams! even 
jlare not do that, even if she 
80,” 
He laughed again, this time a little hitterly. 
Really I had oo idea J was of so much social 





urse 
ation.” 


: . 
2 certainty! Fane 





ignoring the 
Lady Kelvoey 








importance. Lut let me give you a piece of 
advice; if they induce me to play tennis o: 
whatever game may be in vogue, take care and 
form one of the other side, for I am an unaatic 


factory partner.” 

Thus joking, he wished them good-night, little 
lreaming of the tragedy which that garden 
party, about which they jested so merrily held 
for hin. 2 

He walked home weil-pleased with himself and 
more than eve! 
right course. 

He had seen Nettie and had 
he had heard her voice and 
smiles Hlumine her 
time he was happy. 


nnocent 


How strange it is that in this one matter of | 


te 


aticfied that. he hal chosen the 


talked with her; 
watched the pretty 
face and for the 








co dress fer | 


wished to do | 


| little 





love we are never warned by the example of 
others ! 

We watch the silly moths fluttering round the 
death-dealing light ; scorching their wings but 
returning again and again uotil at length they 
are consumed, 

Their folly ia so patent that we scarcely deign 
to pity them ; yet, after all, when our turn comes 
are we wiser than they } 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue day fixed for Lady Kelvey’s garden-pirty 
rose bright and clear. 

The sun shone in av almost cloudless sky ; a 
gentle wind tempered the heat with its cooling 
breath; the birds sang their happy songe and 
chased each other merrily on the wing. 

In the park the grand old trees were clothed 
with luxuriant foliage, and from the gardens came 
the sweet odour of flowers. 

In the breakfast-room at Montera Lodge a 
merry party were assembled, for Lord Kelvey 
had asked several of his town friends down, aud 
they had, for the moat part arrived on the previous 
evening. 

“Lady Kelvey cannot complain of the weather,” 
remarked one of the men, to his host. 

“No! my mother is singularly fortunate in 
this respect, she is generally favoured with 
Queen's weather.” 

‘It always appears to me like tempting provi- 
dence to fix a day for any outdoor amusement in 
our wretched climate,’ lisped a tall, thin, 
slightly effeminate youth, who was toying list- 
lessly with his breakfast, “it is a pity one cannot 
always live in the south of France.” 

“Nonsense, Jevons,” returned young Felvey 
briskly ; “you youngsters seem not to have an 
atom of hardihood in your composition.” 

“ Jevons’s idea of happiness is similar to that of 
the cat,a bright fire and plenty of soft warm 
rugs,” exclaimed another man sarcastically, and 
é hed. 

“Take uo notice of Riley,” said Kelvey, for he 
saw a flush of annoyance steal over his guest’s 
face, “be has made a bad book on the Leger, and 
his naturally sweet temper is somewhat soured 
in consequence,” 

‘© Tf that’s all,” chimed in Sardeson, a budding 
eubaltern in a line regiment, “an hour or two in 
the billiard-room will put that straight.” 

He was but freshly emancipated from the dons 








| of his university, and spoke with all the easy 
| carelessness of youth 


whom he had 
look of appre 
y Iaughed good- 


Kelvey glanced at the man 
addressed as Riley, with a swift 
hension, but that gentleman on 
huiouredly, and eaid,-— 

“ By Jove! the youngsters come on quickly ir 
these days. Shall { find a quiet spot in the 
grounds, Kelvey, if so I'll go and smoke a cigar,” 
and rising indolently he left the room, followed 
by his host. 

“Y say, Sardeson,” whispered Jevons to hia 
friend, ‘he'll pepper you for that, and no mis- 
take.” 

The young warrior looked up with an air of 
urprise. 

“What have I done?” he asked innocently 
“everybody knows what wonderful luck Riley 
has at billiards; why he makes a small fortune 
at the tables |” 

“Just so, but everybody does not comment 
upon it in a public room.’ 

Sardeson shrugged his shoulders; Riley was 
no particular friend of hie, and he cared very 
about being “peppered” as Jevon' 
expreseed it. 

Meanwhile Kelvey and his companion were 
pricing to and froin a shady path, bordered by 
two rows of magnificent oaks, Neither of them 
nade any further allusion to the incident in the 
breakfast-rooin, but continued placidly smoking 
their cigars as though nething unusual had takea 
place. 

The two men acted as effectual foils one to the 
other, for they were totally unlike in almost 
every particular. Kelvey was short, slight and 
fair, with light hair, eyes of an uncertain colour, 
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and clean-shaved face, « 
covering bis upper lip. 

His companion ou the other hand was tall, 
lark, and strongly-made, with large bold 
flashing black eyes, aud an expression of iron 
determination. 


ve for a silky moustache 


Presently, withdrawing the cigar from his lips, | 


he eaid curtly,— 

“ Nothiog fresh here, I suppose, since my last 
visit #” 

Lord Kelvey looked at him curiously. 

“Noi” heanswered, ‘nothing very important, 
we have a new neighbour, that is all. 
n your line, { should say, 
recluse ; does not play nor hunt, nor shoot, nor 
do anything. Oh, I forgot that; he has one 
taste in common with you; he cultivates (he 
Carra a great deal. Now I come to think of it, 
dim, I fear your preserve is in a fair way of 
being poached,” ard the young nobleman 
laughed. 

The big man did not laugh ; his brow clouded 
with a heavy scow!, aud the black eyes flashed 
ominously. 

“What do you mean?” he cried, “do you 
wish me to understand that he goes to the Carrs 
with a purpose ¢”’ 

“How dol know?” with an impatient gesture, 
“T am not the man’s father confessor. I only 
kuow that he frequents the Laurels, but whether 
the father or the daughters attract him is more 
than I can say.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Kelvey,” said his friend 
voughly, “but answer my question. Is he 
making love to Nettie?" 

‘Weil! honestly, I don't know, but it’s either 
Nettie or her sister. You must ask Pollie 
Bankes, she knows all about the business from 
beginning to end.” 

“Trust her,” began Riley savagely, but Lord 
Kelvey interrupted him. 

“ Wait a minute, that will keep until presently, 
there she is going up to the house to offer her 
services to the mater, li warraut. We can just 
intercept her from here if you really wish to 
learn more about the connection between the 
Wyndhbams and the Laurels.” 

Riley responded with an energetic affirmative, 
and throwing away their half-smoked cigars, the 
two men saunte:ed quietly in the direction of 
Miss Pollie Bankes. 

That young lady met them with a bright 
simile, she was always lavish of smiles and elegant 
little mannerisms which cost neither money nor 
trouble, and was readily induced to talk about 
Mr. Carr and his two daughters. 


“Though really,” she said, with a charming | 


little pout, “I see very little of them now, they 
are too completely taken up with their new 
neighbour. Ab! Mr. Riley,” as if suddenly 
recalling to mind a half-forgotten fact, “I em so 
sorry to have wounded your feelings ; I ought to 
have remembered how much this news would 
vffect you. You must forgive me; it was mere 
thoughtlessness ; I fear sometimes my tongue 
outruns my discretion.” 

“Go on,” he said hoarsely, “tell me which 
of the two it is.” ; 

“Surely it is unnecessary to ask that question,” 
che replied sweetly, “who could place Rosa in 
competition with my charming Nettie?” 

_ She read the agony in the man’s face, and the 
sight of hia sufferings pleased her. She did not 
forget that once upon a time Mr. James Riley 
had been her most devoted cavalier until Nettie’s 
Deauty had lured him from his allegiance, and 
he was glad punishment was being meted out to 
iim. 

— she had gone he turned to Kelvey, and 
asked,— 


“Will they be here ?” 
** Yes,” 


“Thanks, don’t wait for me, I will be back by 
luncheon, I am going for a walk.” 

Kelvey nodded not unkindly, for he partly 
realised the depth of his friend’s distress, and, 
without another word, Riley turned and walked 
ewiftly away. He was very angry, and the know- 
ledge that there was no reason for his anger only 
mode him the niore bitter. 

_ He was desperately in love with Nettie Carr as 
Kelvey knew, and regarded her as his own pecu- 


a 
liar property, thoagh the girl had never given 
him the slightest encouragement. She had 
treated him in a friendly spirit which he had 


of love had ever passed between them, Szcill he 
loved her, he had come down, indeed, on this par- 
ticular occa-ion almost for the express purpose 
of asking her to be his wife, aud this information, 
which lost nothing by coming through Pollie, 
made him furious. 





Not much | 
He’s a bit of a} 


Rather straugely Nevin’s name bad not been 

} mentioned, so that Riley could think of his rival, 
oaly as the master of the Wyndharms. One thing, 
however, his position assured ; he must be rich, 
which would affect, if not Nettie, at least her 
father. Who was this man? He had not found 
out his name, but that omission could easily be 
remedied ; he would ask Kelvey oa his return 

As it chanced he did not require Lord Keivey's 
weistance ; the information came to him natur- 
ally during the course of conversation at 
luncheon. 

' Did you see anything of Mr. Nevin?” Lady 
Kelvey asked her son 


Wyndhams this morning.” 

Riley started, “ Nevin!” what a curious coin- 
cidence. 

Presently someone else spoke ; it was young 
Jevons, 

“Uncommon name that ; sounds well though, 
Brander Nevin.” 





and as he had taken no part in the conversation, 

| no one noticed the look of savage joy which shot 
across his face. Bending his head still lower he 
listened eagerly to the snatches of talk whicl 
reached him. 

“No! I don’t kpow him, 2 new man, I believe; 
self-made, but enormousiy wealthy, and riches 
cover a multitude of defects nowadays.” 

“Oh! Nevin is a gentleman,” broke in Kelvey; 
“not my style, I confess; too gloomy and 

| reserved, but nothing of the parvenu. However, 
| you'll see see him yourself later on, and be able 
j to judge.” 


Still Riley eat, not uttering a syllable, but | 


} listening iutently. 

It was Lady Kelvey who spoke now. 

“ Good-looking |” she eaid, in answer to « 
question. ‘“ Well, that depends so lurgely upon 
one’s personal tastes. For my own part I con- 
sider Mr. Nevin a decidedly handsome man, 
though I admit his expression is against him. 
His face is far too full of trouble and sadaess for 
30 young a man.” 

Riley could scarcely 





restrain himself; his 


| heart beat so violeutly against his ribs, that he | 


| dreaded lest the lady at his side should hear it, 
This was the man who dared enter the lists 
against him in rivalry! He could hardly conceal 
his exultation; he panted to ery aloud in 
triumph. Had he been a religious man he would 
have repeated the text about his enemy being deli- 
vered into his hand ; as it was he contented him- 
self with a silent vow to sweep this wretched 
antagonist from his path. 

When the guests began to arrive he stationed 
himeelf in such a position, that, unseen himself, 
he yet could command a view of most of the 
proceedings, 

“It is impossible to ve mistaken,” be mut- 
tered, ‘“‘ there cannot be two Brander Nevine is 
England corresponding to the same description. 
Strange that he should cross my path again, but 
he must take the consequences. 
fair chance ; he shall choose whether it chal! be 
war or peace.” 


from the Laurela was late, and Brander had 
remained to accompany them. At last they 
came in sight, Rosa wiih her father, Nettie with 
a merry stile on her face, talking to Brander. 

The hidden watcher started with a vivlent 
sensation of rage, as they, unconscious of* hi 
presence, advanced, one and ail ignorant of the 
tragedy that with ghostly feet was dogging their 
steps. 





Hitherto Riley had no desire to sirike save in 


self-defence, now he almost hoped that Brander | 


would afford him the chance. Still, he would be 


true to his silently-uttered promise 


mistaken for a warmer feeling, though no word | 


“No! [ have not been in the direction of the | 


Fortunately Riley was.a man of strong nerves, | 


[ll give him a! 


He waited a considerable time, for the party | 


lt the | 


= aeweh 





’ 
| fellow would go away iis 

pretensious to Nettie, he would stay his ha: 
ab, then he would crush him in hopeless 


and give up his abeurd 
i F } ; 
taf not 

| misery, 
Having let them pars on, he 

| another way, sud presently met them as 

| accident. i w managed 

| chook hands with Mr. Carr, complimented th 
girls with easy grace on their appearance, 
| turned inquiriugly towards Brander. 

{ “Ahi” eaid Mr. Carr, “i forgot. You 

} not know the latest addition to Barron society ; 
| Mr, Riley-——Mr. Brander Neviu.” 

| Riley turned in the most natural manner and 
| bowed politely, while at the same time an ex 
{ pression of amazement broke from Mr. Carr's 
| lipa. F 

| “Good Heavens, man, what is amise} Are 
| 


you ill?” 

Brander stood as if he had been changed into 
| stone. The blood had fled from his face, leaving 
| him ghastly white, and his limbs trembled per- 
| ceptibly, But he was a brave mau, not to be 
| beaten without a struggle ; he had been taken at 
& disadvantage, and the shock had proved too 

great, but he recovered sufficiently to anewér in 
| @ faint voice,— 
| “ Do not be alarmed, it is nothing ; a dizziness 
in the head which { am subject. I shall be 
ull right in a few moments,” 

Nettie and Rosa gazed at him jn dismay, and 

tiley inquired in his silkiest tones if he could 
render any assistance, but by a great effort 

Brander regained his composure aud assured them 

thei he was perfecily recovered 

Still the incideot was so peculiar that Mr. Carr 
, found his mind recurring to it, again and agaia, 
|and the more he pondered, the more strange it 

appeared, 

| Later on another little matter aroused hig 
| attention, which he did uot hesitate to connect 
| with Brander’s fainting fit of the afcernoon. 
The evening was drawing to a close, some of 
| the guests had already departed, and he was 
waiting for his girls to return from wishing Lady 
Kelvey farewell. 

Brapder was standing a few yards away, when 
| suddeuly Mr Carr saw Riley approach and whis- 
| per. He noticed the other start augrily, aud then 
| nod his head as if agreeing to some disagreeable 
| proposition. 

” His astonishment would have been still greater 
had he known that the owner of the Wyndhams 
had just consented to meet this appareutly casual 
acquaintance privately that night. 


CHAPTER V. 





BRANDER Nevin will never forget the main 
incident of Lady Kelvey’a garden-party, though 
the details of the wretched dey have long since 
passed from his memory. 

He walked home from the Carrs like one in 
ream, and declining a pressing invitation to 
nier, left them at the gave. Si Ree 

True, this impending blow had been in ti 
mind for yeara; he had kuown it must ec ae 
sooner or later, and had uever even attempte to 
parry it, But jast at present it would fal! with « 
hundred-fold effect; more especially that the 
| hand which would strike it was that of a mau he 
| hated with his whole soul. 
| He walked swiftly on to his house and shut 
} 
i 
; 


om 


himeelf up in the study. Not to think ; thinking 
was in the toils, he recog- 
ised that, and was far too proud to wake au 


would be useless ; liv 


veffectual struggle. This man ba! him in his 
ower aud would probably not extend him one 
air's breadth of mercy. 

For a space he was consumed by a wild regret 
that he had not confessed everything to his 
neighbour, while he still retained the power of 
doing 80 voluntarily. Even that was uow denied 
him ; his story would be taken az the cutcome of 
tear. Then he remembered bis loss of self-control 
| at Montem Lodge, and ite eflect upou Mr Carr 
| and the two sisters. =m 
| What would they thivk after Riley recounted 
| his poisonous tale? What could they think but 
that it was true ? 
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rs he eat alone in his 

















He laughed bitterly ; he would oct give him 





penny-piece if he had the wealth of the Indiev 
at iis command 

Qutin the roalway stood James Riley waiting 
for victim. His face wore the look of satis- 
fat which Le considered the position of affairs 
varranted, He was the master of the situation, 
‘ igh he t intend to act maliciously, 
iid not help feeling a keen sense of enjoy 

ent a wer 
an ved from the grounds he 


iim, 
*” he said, with 
beld out his 


I perce re 
liality, and he 





‘d at bim disdainfully. 
We will a e with formality,” he said, in 
ing veier I do not know why [ 
\ fe y but now that I have 
mae T ahath be ‘o learn the nature of your 
) 7 A ] ” 
Ril ace grew biack at the insult, but he 
K i ny 
Ve shall g thing by hurrying ; ut least 
you will not,” be replied 
Brander made no answer, and the other 
ntipued,—— 
“Th is a long time since we met: do you 
emember the circumstances, or shal] I recall 


them ?’ 
l'his time the owner of the Wyndhama spoke. 
‘T 


lam waiting to hear your businesa, not to 


baudy words with you,” he said, coldly, If 
you have nothing further say, | wili return 

*] think vou had better remain. What I have 
to say alfects you very ne ' 





quickly, for I 


Then aay it am getting im- 
tient.’ 

Considering you are in my power, you take 
matters with a high hand. It isa good game, 
aud sometimes successful, but in this case quite 


useless, However I will 
quickly as possible 
in any way, but 
»& plain questi 
with Netrie Carr ! 
Brander’s fac 
a0 aogry light lea 
silent 
**Come,” urged the other, 
friendly spirit, vuut 
oon your answer,” 
He waited a few moments 


explain my errand as 
[ have no desire to hurt you 
1 wish you to give me an anewer 
Is it true you are in love 


ished with a burning red, and 
pt into his eyes, but 
I ask in no un- 
my future action depends 


but as his com- 


pinion did not speak, went on hurriedly, .— 
* Since you are 80 »bstinate, [ will put the 
matter in another way. During my visit to 


Marton I have learned, 


payiog your 


That 


no matter how, that you 
addresses Miss 1 Carr. 


may or may not be correct ; if you will 
give tae your that it iz not en I have 
nothing more to say.’ 





1 


, 9 


suppose it is trae! 
‘Then you must pass me your word that you 
wil) withdraw your svi.” 
Brander answered with a 
“You are saad,” he cried; 
will submit to dicta 
scoundrel as you }” 
*‘Do not push me too far,” 
[ have n 


Arie 





moeking laugh. 
**do you think I 
from such pitiful 
returned the other, 
injure you, but do not f 
that am Sesh and blood. Once for all, will you 
give me your promise not to atterapt by look, 
word, or deed, to gain Nettie Carr’s affection ?’’ 
Brander did not hesitate an instant. 
“No! said, “‘ a thousaud times no!” 


¢ wish to 


INU i vs he 
** Do you understand all your auawer involves ? 
ave you counted the cost “my friend ?” 

it means, U presume, that you will carry » 
miserat le story to Mr, Carr} 

“ Yea,” with a savage ery, ‘ it 


an 
i 





oar 


means that and 








he remained | 


| obe 


For several hou room | 
buried in gr but as the time approached fox 
hi iew with Riley, he mastered his emotion 
and left the house _ a calm air, 

t was beautif ul, still, moonlight night, and | 
as he passed di wn his broad carriage-drive | 
searcely a scund marred the almost perfect | 

etude } 

it seemed 2ature ion fallen asleep, and ! 
the eijent majesty of the night reproached the 
umultuous passic breaat | 

What did the man want of him? Moeney! | 





get | 


| 





four heave there will not be 
single peraon, man, woman, or child in Bar- 
ton, whe will not look down in scorn on the owner 

Wynihams. Have you thought of that? 
This time to-morrow night you will be socially 
dead. In all Barton you will not hear one 
friendly voice ; you will not feel the touch of one 
riendly hand, Aod what end will you eerve? 
De you imagine the girl will marry you after she 
bas heard my story? Believe me, you had better 
accept my offer.’ 

Brander ] 


more. In twenty-i 





‘ked at him curiously for a moment. 


May | inquire,” he asked coldiy, “ what may 
be your motive in proposing this 1” 
Riley aughed, 
ce } . © . My Hf 
hatis 2 fair question, and I have no desire 


to deceive you; I am going to Nettie 
myself, and | do not 
aq hank yo 


+) 
night, sinee 


marry 
vish a possible rival.” 

and now { will bid you good- 
ihere is nothing more to be eaid. 








You have had my answer, the rest rains with 
you,” and without another word~he turaed and 
reentere? the grounds, leaving Riley gazing 
with astonishment, 

It was a dreary ght that Brander passed 
thinking over the blow that had fallen at last. 
And yet in ti e midst of the jarkness there was 

me litth gleam of consolation. 

He knew that his love for Nettie was strouger 
tha: life, that it would survive seora and disgrace, 
and now that the kindly anile would never agai: 
light up her face at his approach, he need not 


altogether lose the sunlight of her presence. 


He had made up bis ind that he would not 
leave Bart He would brave shame, and oblo- 
juy and ostraciem to be where she was, to watch 
her bappinese, to worship her though it were 


from afar, 
} 


In the morning, after his solitary breakfast, he 








ote a brief note to Mr. Carr, and having des- 
patched it hy one of the servants, he returned to 
his room to wait, 

“Dear Mr. Carr,” the note ran, “you will 
probably receive a visit during the course of the 
day from Mr. James Riley. Asi have no wish to 
prejudice your judgment of the story he will 
relate, I simply beg that in ju-tice to myself you 
will see me ofrer his d& parture —Faith fully 
yours, BRANDER Nevin.” 


t 


As it happened, thia 
before Riley made hia 
Nettie’e fath« 


letter reached Mr. © 

appearance, thus giving 
rample time to speculate upon the 
reason for this strange epistle, The old man 
shook his head omivously as he refolded the 
letter and placed it in his pocket, 

“This augurs ill,” he muttered, “I was afraid 
yesterday that the sight of Riley had sot nething 
with that feinting fit. I trust it is nothing 
serious, for Ihave grown to like the young man 
strangely.” 

The girls were in the unper part of the house 
when Riley was announced, and the 
ushered him into the library, where he was soon 
afterwards j ined by Mr. Carr. 

After the firac formalities, the two men faced 
each other with a certain feeling of restraint, aud 
for some seconds neither spoke, The visitor was 
the first to break the silence, 

“fam glad to bave found you alone,” 
“for I have a painful duty to perforra.” 

The other man nodded, and Riley continued,— 

‘What I have to say concerns the gentleman 
whom I met at Lady Kelvey’s in your company. 
May Tf ask if you are aware who he is ?” 

“Your request is somewhat uncommon,” his 
host replied, ‘‘ but I see no harm in gratifying 
your curiosity. The geutleman 

3rander Nevin, 


ta do 


he began 


allude is Mr 
Wyndhams, and a particular friend of my owa.” 

Riley winced ; it was evident that Brander 
had established himself firmly in the Carr house- 
1old. Perhaps, however, it was better so; the 
higher the pedestal on which he stood, the 
greater would be the crash when he fell, He 
returned to the charge witbout misgiving. 

“T presume,” hesaid lightly, “ that Mr. Nevia 
has not acquainted yoy with the outlines of his 
early years,” 

“No; I cannot say that I have ever mani- 
fested a desire to pry into his life.” 

“ Just so ; 3 naan of honour yourself, you are 
accustomed to deal with honourable men. Un- 








servant | 


fortunately Mr. Nevin is not a man of honour ; 
he has gained your friendship under a false 
pretence, and however paitiful it may be, it is my 
duty to expose what manner of man it is you 
consider fit for pour daughters’ society.” 

This was s carefuliy-aimed shot, and Riley saw 
with delicht that it went straight to the mark. 

His host shifted uneasily in his seat and 
said, — 

“This is an exceedingly unpleasant subj ct. 
but you must be aware that what you have just 
uttered takes the matter out of my hands, You 
have either said too much or too little, and it is 
imperative now that you should make your 
position clear.” 

‘‘Which I will do in a few words, if you will 
kindly give me your attention,” 

The elder man signified that he was listening; 
and in a low voice his visitor proceeded to relate 
his story. 

As it progressed a look of pain, which became 
more and more intense every moment, crossed 
Mr. Carr's face, and at its conclusion he sighed 
heavily. 

Thus far Riley had succeeded according to his 
valculations ; he had dealt a death blow te 
Brander’s hopes, and made the way open for 
himeelf ; so that he was totally unprepared for 
his host’s next remark. 

“Tf I acted rightly, Mr. Riley, I suppose I 
should express wy gratitude for your kindness in 
showing me the true character of this unfor- 
tunate young man ; as a matter of fact, I cannot. 
Mr. Brander is very dear to me, and you have 
given mea great shock. Uuder the circumstances 
you will pardon me if I bring this interview to 
an end. I sm an odd man, perhaps a trifle 
eccentric, and that must be my excuse when | 
sugyest that any further intercourse between us 
will only revive unpleasant memories,” 

Crossing the room he rang the bell, and almosi 
before his ished visitor could grasp the 
situation, he found himself on the high road. 

By degrees it dawned upon his bewildered 
imagination that in ousting his rival he had 
killed his own chance of success, and when he 
fairly realised this, Mr. James Riley's face waa not 
pleasant to behold 

‘The idiot !’ 
will be even with 








he muttered savagely, “‘ but I 
them both; all Barton shail 


! ring with the story before nightfall,” and he 
| walked off in the 


lireetion 


of Major Bankee’s 


resiaence, 


CHAPTER VI, 


Artsx Hiley’s unceremonious departure from 
the Laurels Mr. Carr remained for some time in 
a state bordering on stupefaction. 

The peculiar incident of the previous day hac 
aroused his suspicions, which had not been 
allayed by the receipt of Drauder’s note, but | 
had not been prep ared { for the startling disclosure 
which his visitor had made 


Some boyish escapade and foily ; some w 


| worthy love intris gue, would not altogether have 


to whom you | 
the owner of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





astonished him, but ‘thia news overwhelmed him 
completely 

Poor boy!” he murmured after a time; 
* poor lad, fam sorry ; I was beginning to love 


him almost as if he had been my own son, 
the pity of it is that it must be true. That 
rascal would never have ventured to have coime 
here with a false story. What could have been 
his object now, I wonder? But f will go to th 
Wyndhams and see Nevin; no doubt the otha 
fellow painted the case in the darkest colours 

He roge from his chair and opened the door, 
juat as Nettie came down the stairs singing 
merrily. 

Suddenly ehe stood still and 
father’s face. 

“Why, paps, 


And 





looked into her 


whatever is the matter?” she 


cried; “ you look quite white. Is it that odious 
Mr. Riley ? L saw him come in.” 
“Tut, child,” he answered uvateadily, “ you 


are too fanciful, there is nothing the matter but 
I have had a visit from Mr, Riley, and now I am 
going to the Wyndhams.” 
Poor little Nettie ; she tried to speak, but a 
great lump choked the words in her throat, She 
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could read her father’s face so well, and what she 
saw there changed the red roses in her cheeks 
snow white. 

And he, looking at the beautiful girl, discov- 
ered the secret of which as yet, even she herself 
was scarcely conscious, 

‘Poor little birdie,” he said, tenderly pressing 
her hand, “‘ why should I deceive you! Yes ; 
have had ill news, and about our young friend ; I 
cannot tell you more just at present, but after I 
have seen him you shall know all.” 

She kissed hica sorrowfully and let him go ; 
hen with a heavy dread of some impending evi! 
at her heart, she crept back to her room and 
wept in silence, 

What was the mystery? What was the mean- 
ing of this sombre cloud which threatened to blot 
out the sunehine from her life # 

Some evil there was, au evil immediately con- 
nected with Brander Nevin, and a convuisive 
ehudder ran through her at the thought. 

in that Lour of serrow and euspense, she 
realised how dear he had become to her. 

Until now she had regarded him in the light 
of an agreeable friend, but this suspicion of 
danger revealed to her the truth, and she knew 

hat she loved him with the whole strength of 
er heart. 

Meanwhile her father, bowed with a double 
exre, was slowly making his way towards the 
Wyndhamas. 

He had sorrowed with a genuine grief when 
Riley had related the miserable story ; but now 
he knew that his darling child, his beautiful 
ionocent Nettie, would be involved in the young 
inan 8 ruil, 

Still there was a faint hope even yet, the facts 
might have been exaggerated, at least, he would 

»% yield to despair until he had seen Brander. 
The idea gave him fresh courage, and he stepped 

ut more briskly. 

Brander received him in his study, and closed 
te door carefully. 

I see by your face,” he said, ‘* that you have 
had a visit from Mr. Riley ; and before pro 
seeding further let me thank you heartily fox 
acceding to my request that you would grant me 
au interview. I look upon it as an earnest that 
you will not condemn me unheard,” 

Mr. Carr inclined his head, he could not trust 
in tr self tospeak just yet. 


“Now,” Brander continued, “Tt think it will 
be best, if you will give me the main gt es of 
, » Bley" 's narrative ; you shall have my expla- 


n af ion @ ‘terwards,” 

His companion groaned. 

‘My poor lad | my heart bleeds for you. 
me, [ beseech you that it is not true.” 

Bi rander smiled sadly. 

“I fear there ig a great amount of truth in 
what he has told you; but, remember, as yet I 
know nothing of what has passed between you 

Thus urged, his visitor began in a broken voice 
give an account of Riley's allegatious, and 
she proceeded Brander sat opposite him with 
impassive face, making no movement, and not 
moe checking the recital, 
“ And now,” said the apeaker, at its conclusion, 
‘tell me that he lied ; that for some purpose of 


Teil 


} 
bominuable falsehoods,” 
Br ander shook his head mournfully. 

“ That bas been. and will be the world’s story, 
my friend. My enemy has said nothing, but what 
all the world will gree dily believe. [t is quite true 
that 5 was a clerk in Pardve and Linsley’s office. 
My father had been the senior partner, and 1 was 

Y waiting to pass my examinations to be 

dmitted into the firm. Itis also true that in 

ay younger days I was addicted to horse-racing 
at id] losh a great deal of money on the tt urf, Thus 
far the account is correct and I have no excuse to 
afer, though it told heavily againet me at the 
ume, 
Now we 
rges against me, and the particular event which 
ruined wy life, 

s Rile y has reported, 
deal of of wagliieensinane | iu the office. 
‘o tinue several irregularities were discovered 
Odd sams of money diwappeared and could not be 
nocounted for, and fi 


a 


there was @ great 


ve own the fellow has strung together a string of 








come to the gravamen of the | 


From time | 


| 
' 
| 


bonds, entrusted to my keeping, were abstracted 
from the safe, and never afterwards traced, 

* With that theft I was definitely charged. I 
was known to be in difficuities : a copy of a most 
damaging letter fell by accident into the senior 
partner's hands, and no one but myself had 
access to the securities. 

“ Thus you will perceive that alihough there 
was no actual proof of my guilt appearances were 
strongly against me, and I could vot demur when 
my employers insisted that I should imme- 
diately leave the office. 

* From London I went a broken-spirited man 
to Australia, where, as you know, by a lucky 
coup, IL realised an immense fortuce with which 
I returned to Eogland, 

“Need I assert my innocence of the crime 
with which I was charged ? [ think not. Some- 
how, I do not kuow why, the feeling is strong 
within me that you will accept my bare word, 
when I say that my character is free from stain. 
I have but one regret ; that I did not make my 
confession before. I had thought of it, but my 
courage failed me. 

“Twas so happy here, with you and your 
daughters for my friends, that { dared not risk 
the chance of your disbelief in the truth of my 
statement.” 

“Poor lad!” exclaimed Mr. Carr, warmly, 
“and what are you goiog to do now! Pardon 
my bluntness. I have no desire to add to your 
misery ; but you must look your trouble squarely 
in the face. I believe you, every word, and I can 
answer for my daughters, but with that excep- 
tion I fear you cannot count upon a single 
follower in Barton. It sounds cruel, perhaps, but 
after ali it is better that you should realise the 
sitvation at once,” 

Brander bowed his head ; but he 
Nettie, and regained courage. 

'T shall do nothing,” he said 

‘You will stil! continue to live 

“Yes! why pot? I havg done nothing of 


thought of 


, simply 
here 9” 

Les i 
which to be ashamed.” 


**But it will be worsethan purgatory. Every 
do« wr in the place will be closed against you 
but it will make ne 


‘‘Tam aware of that, 
difference.” 

Mr. Carr coughed violently ; he was himeelf 
in a difficult position. Sanenaie , he believed in 
Brander’s innocence; but couid he afford to 
oppose what he well kuew would be the opivion 
of every man.gnd woman in Barton } 

Had he beefi free to con-ult his own inelina 
tion his task would have been comparatively 
easy ; but there were bis girls, and he remem- 
bered the expression on Nettie’s face. 

Brander saw his difficulty and came promptly, 
to the rescue. 

* Believe me, Mr. Carr,” he said, earnestly, “I 
ehall never forget your kindvess, nor the trust 
you have placed in me, it will prove a comfort in 
many 4 weary hour ; ‘put I cannot allow your 
entangling yourself in my disgrace. I shall ever 
be grateful for your friendship ; but until my 
name is cleared [ cannot trespass upon your good 
ghters, and if 


nature. Tel! my story to your dau 

they have sufficient faith in me to believe in my 
innocence I shail not care what the world may 
say.” 


Neither of them breathed a word of Nettie, 
though indeed she was uppermost in the thoughts 
of each, and as Mr. Carr walked slowly home. 
ward his heart ached for the girl to whom this 
wretched story would bring such bitter grief, 

That Nettie had fallen in love with Brander 
Nevin he had learned for the firet time that 
morniag, and he dreaded the effect that this disa- 
closure might have upon her, 

In the drawing-room he met Rosa, anda glance 
at her flushed cheeks and argry expression told 
him that something had happened during his 
absence. 

“Oh, papa,” the girl cried, “I am so glad you 
have come home; what is all this about Mr. 
Nevin’? Pollie Bankes has been here, and she 
says the town is full of some absurd vale concern- 
ing Mr, Nevin haviag stolen some valuable pro- 
perty years ago, Jf iv had not been out of re- 
spect for his father, she says, he would have been 
sent to prison. lt is not true, isitt I told her 


finally a parcel of valuable ! J would not believe a word of it, but it is very 





disagreeable having to listen to such silly 
rumoura.” 

Mr. Carr sat down heavily in his chair; the 
man, evidently had lost no time in spreading Lis 
report ; well, he must make the best of it, but 
his heart smote him, when he pe of Nettie. 

“Where is your aieter?” he asked. “Since 
the news is bruited abroad, you had better hear 
the truth at once.” 

“The truth, papa,” echsed Rosa, feebly 
“Surely it is only an idle tale’ Papa, do yor 
know it will break Nettie’s heart if there be any 
truth in it *” 

An expression of pain over 
he anzwered,—- 

“ Poor little Nettie ; { would spare her this if 
it were possible, but she must hear it sometime, 
and it is betcer she shoule it from us, than 
from the scandal-mongers of Barton, However, 
you shall tell her yourself if you think it hest. 
have just come from the Wyndhams where I 
have been hearing Nevin’s explenation,” 

“Then there is something in it?’ 

He vodded gl = and related 
passed between himself and Brander, 

Of course,” he concluded, “J do not believe 
he was guilty, bul; unforturately, he cannot 
clear himself, Ev en by his own showing, the 
case is very dark against him, and we cannot 
expect people to accept his bare ass: rtion,’ 

The girl looked at her father, thoughtfully, 

“ Does he intend to leave the Wyadhams {” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“No, I almost wish he would; but he hae 
resolved to atay at Barton, and fight it ont.” 





pread hia face av 


hear 





t 


what had 





. He 1” right,” the gi ] cried, e nphatically, 
“to leave would be a tacit confession of guilt, 
and, a» he truly says, he has done nothing of 


By the way, who las set 


which to be ashamed 
the rumour fu cireulation ? 

‘Riley ! but what his object is I cannot guess.” 

‘Gan you not? The motive is not far t 
seek,” 

He vazed ¢ 
in the direction of 

* Poor Nettie!” he said again, 
very tender with her ; it will be a bitter 
her,” 

‘Yes ; but she will 


+ her questioningly, av {she pointed 
itie’s roo 





“We must be 
grief t 


hear 


it better when 
finds that he has not been frightened awa 
| will go now and t to her, Luckily she 
| didnot come down while Pollie was here.” 

Bo gentle,” he whispered, and the gir) 
kissing his cheek, went softly out, and took her 
way to her gister’s room, 


break 








iAPTER Vil 
Nerrre was sitting at the window with a sad 
weary look on her face when her sister entered, 
She had watched her father’s return, and knew 
intuitively that he was the bearer of bad news, 
but ~ would not go lown He would tel? 


tosa would come to her ; it was muck 
“navel so, She did vor speak, but she looked at 
her sister with such wistful, questioning eyes 
that Ro«a’a heart bled for her 

She crossed the room and taking the girl's 
haud in hers she whispered, ven‘tiy,— 

“ Nettie, darling, you must be brave, Lam the 
bearer of ill tidings.” 

“What is it dear? 


Rosa, aud | 


What has happened ? 
Tell me the whole tru it will be but crue} 
kindness to keep me in suspense,” 

Rosa sat down, aud drawing the beautiful head 
to her bosom, she gave the girl the substance of 
Brander's confession. Nettie listened in silence 
and at the end burst into a strange laugh 

“Ts that all!” she asked, “ why how miserable 
you look about it. Brander has been a cused of 
acrime he never coromitted, and he has denied 
it. Do you mean to tell me that you doubt his 
word $” 

She spoke fiercely and her 
indignation, 

“ Hush, dear, 
“we do not doubt him, you 
we are not the world,” 

“No!” scornfully, “we are not t even Barton, an 
when this wretched tale leaks out there wi il be 


syes flashed with 


” responded her sister, soothingly, 
and I and papa ; but 


=o Naaee pe 
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ueighbours eager to 
} bead ant he 
leaked out hy 
I ey ld he * ~ 1 hia 
bik een fa oy every fire side in the 
i has st nothing in 





Wu, aD may be sure, has 
ling 
and Brander ! what does he say ?’ 
Neither of “m noticed how naturally in her 








itement the nanx 
tle ia going 


zace the et 


to her lips 


at the Wyndhams and 


rose 
remain 












‘lapped her hands in delight. 


Y 





I am content," she cried, “it will be 
ight, but we must help him, Rosa, you 
i row leave me for a while, dear, I 


” 


ok the matter over quietly 
itosa kissed her and went away, while Nettie, 
ti t f into a flood of passionate 


i reect, 
tears. She lured the 


burst 


had en 












agony unflinch- 
ugly during the ‘view with her sister, but 
v¥, for the moment, her courage failed her, 
i she aobbed bitterly. 

Fhough no word of love had ever passed 
en her and frander, she knew that he loved 
ser, and her heart had gone out to bim almost 

om the firet day of their acquaintance, 
ris, clien, was the secret of his sad and lonely 
e! tt vas the reason why he had not dared 
to put Sis love into worde ; this unjust and cruel 
sccusetion, hanging for years like a millstone 

sround his neck 

"“M larling!” she murmured pitifully, 


who could ever believe you guilty of a crime 
it 8 absur inonstreus, and as she pictured in 

the mau ou whom 
ion had been cast, her grief 
LO passionate anger 


her mind the noble face 
hia terrible 


L &bper 
gave place 


inneneou her cheerfulness surprised both 
Rosa and fathe Sue only alluded to the 
it uCe 

It is ridiculous,” she exclaimed, with an air 

of a » disdain, “and I trust, papa, that you 

will speedily give ws an opportunity cf telling 
Mr. Nevin so personaily,” F 

ul arr gazed at her in astonishment, and 


even Roza’s face wore a look of 
iid not speak i 


perplexity. She 
1a pleading tore, but rather as if 





2er request were veiled command, and her 
atl eldiog for once without a struggle, 
yrovaised that he would bring Brander to the 
house 

As Rosa had een, the story by time, 
aa all over Bartor, and ita truth licitly 


ost every one. Brander had made 


wuy enemies who 
I h had ov 


,uthor 


were deligited at 
rtaken him. 
the mischief felt far 
i with the result of his handiwork. 
Brander, certainly, aud that in 
Ns | t frame of mind efiorded him a 
roomentary gleam of triumph, but instead of 
vivancing his own cause he had damaged it. 
Lady Kelvey askance at him, when 
he traced the rumour to ita source, and her 
evn did not endeavour to conceal his contempt. 
After luncheon Riley left bis host’s house, at 
war with himself and the world, and, heedless 





looked 








whither his footsteps carried him, wandered in 
i! ( t f the Wyndhams 
Sudden! pulse quickened, his heart beat 
t, and a wave of colour came into bis face. In 





Nettie whom he loved 





» * . 
iwas Ne e, 


ha @ consuming passion, gain whom, 
indeed 1 willingly have sacrificed himeelf 
id every friend he soasecsed. 
She was walking briskly, and engrossed in her 
wi houghts, did not notice his approach. 
Had iiley been a wiser mau he would have 
caised his hat and passed on, but he wa: 
linded by passion, and did not pause to con- 
ider the probable effect of his hasty action 
“Miss Carr,” he said boldly, “this is indeed a 
pleasure little anticipated, and ag fortunate as it 
is unexpecte 
She glanced at him scornfully 
There is little of pleasure to me in this 
neetiug,’’ she said, and would have paased on, 
but he detained her. 
I must speak to you,” he cried excitedly, 


4 are angry with me, { know, aud even in 


aaa 


# the Carre, aud his reserve had | round herself face to face with Brander, who stood 


| 
| 
| 


| 








common justice you must hear what I have to 
say.” 

She looked at him sternly 

“Perhaps yuu will unhand me,” she 
am not accustomed to be dictated to, and now,’ 
as he released bis hold, ‘ pray make your speech 
as short as possible, for 1 am in a hurry.” 

a father bas told you,” he exclaimed, 


said, “I 


Your 
“what [ revealed to him concerning Mr, Nevin, 
aod you are angry with me, But, consider for a 
moment; could | have acted otherwise? Did 
you not guess the motive which prompted me? 
Ever siuce the day wheu first I met you, I have 
loved you; nay ‘love’ is tuo cold a word. I 
have worshipped, idolized you. For me there 
has been buG one womau in the world, Could I 
stand idly by and see her threatened with danger, 
without uttering a sound of warning? It was 
imporsible ; my very love forbade silence, Had 
Brander Nevin been my dearest friend [| would 
have denounced him and gioried in the act. Miss 


‘ 


Carr, you look at me with contempt ; what bave 





{ done to deserve your scorn? I love you ; does 
that rank as acrime? Because of my love I saved 
you from being impozed upon; is that why you 
despise me ?”’ 

However deapicably he had acted, there could 
be no doubt of his wild savage pas the 





’ 
intensity of which frightened her. And might 


| she not have been too hasty in her judgmeut? 


| Probably at first he had been 
| motive, 


| make the world believe in you too, 


tuated by a pure 
and believing in Brander’s guilt had 
exposed him for her sake, Villed with this 
sentiment shd said softly,— 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Riley ; perhaps I have been 
angry without cause ; if so ] am very sorry, au 
beg that you will pardon me. With regard to 
the other part of your speech, we will forget it, 
for, though I do not doubt che truth of your 
words, there can never be any question of love 
between ua.” 

“Forget it!" he echoed bitterly, “as well 
piace me in s burgjng furnace and bid me forget 
the heat! No, Nettie, I shall never forget it, 
and [ will never give up the attempt to make you 
wy wife.” 

“Then [I am sorry for you ” she said, and turn- 
ing round walked back toward: the Laurels, leav- 
ing him standingthere. She had intened visiting 
the towa, but this chauce interview had diacon- 
cerced her, and it was not until she reached her 
own gate that she remembered the object of her 
journey. ee 

Unwilling to encounter Rosa or her father in her 
excited state, she wandered into the garden, and 


talking to Mr. Carr and her sister, tk'or an 
instant she remained spell-bound, then with beat- 
ing heart and heightened she advanced 
swiftly towards hina. 

“Mr. Nevin !”’ she said with a flush of emotion, 
at the same time holding out her hand, aud then 
stopped in confusion 

Brander took the proffered hand and gazed 
steadily into her face, “ Your father has told 
you?” he murmured questioningly. 

* Yes, and that is why [ am pleased you are 
here. [ wish you to know and to understand 
clearly that no one in this house believes a word of 
that ridiculous accusation.” 

His cheeks, which had been pale as death, 
reddened with a warm glow, his eyes filled with a 
brave, strong light, and he held his head proudly 
erect. 

“You are very good,” he 
have put new life into me. Your faith in my 
honour makes me careless of the world’s opinien.” 

* But it must not,” she exclaimed eagerly, “ we 
believe in you because we know you, but you must 
You must 
establish your innocence in the eyes of the law ; 
you have been quiet too Sg 

**It is useless,” he answered desponudingly ; 
“the truth will never be known now. If 
thought it were possible, I would gladly sacrifice 
every penny of my fortune to clear my namie.” 

* Have you ever tried ?” she asked. 

“Not I was young at«the time; my father 
was dead, and J had not a friend in the world,” 

“ Come aud dine with us this evening,” inter 
posed Mr. Carr, “and we will talk it over. There 
are one or two questions I wish to put myself,” 


colour 


long 
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Brander hesitated ; it was @ great temptation, 
ant he looked wistfully at Nettie, who seconded 
he: father's invitation with a smile, 

‘Do not think me ungrateful,” he said ; “if I 
decline your preffered hospitality, but your kind- 
ness causes you to overstep the bounds of pru- 
dence. Remember, that at present I am ostra- 
cised ; with the exception of yourselves there is 
probably not a person in Barton who does not 
honestly believe that J am a common thief whose 
proper place is in the felon’s cell.” 

“That only shows a great reason why your 
real friends should stand by you,” said Rosa 
sweetly, and Nettie threw her a grateful look. 

“ Certainly.” added Mr. Carr, carried away by 
the warmth of the moment, “we shal! not hide 
our belief in your innocence, whether you visit us 
or not.” 

Brandon could not trust himself to speak, his 
emotion overpowered him. Presently he mur 
mured, “{! thank you; from the bottom of my 
heart. { thank you all for your kisdness and 
sympathy, which i had no right to expect, but let 
me have my way iu this, my dear frieuds. 

Your sympathy is very precious to me, but I 
must not be too selfish, 1 must net allow you to 
be shadowed by my disgrace. If ever the time 
arrives when [ can proclaim my innocence to 
the world, I will gladly renew our friendship ; 
until then T roust stand alone, 

“But i shall never forget ye 
osity ; the remembrance of it will gladden my 
heart throng! J , and should it 
be decreed that I am to carry this heavy burden 
to the grave, you wil! know thet your trust in me 
has at least lightened the load. To-morrow I 
will ret to work in earnest; I will engage the 
keenest detectives in London, and devote the 
remainder of my days to clearing my reputatior 
from the stain which now rests upon it.” 

He bade them farewell, sorrowfully, and turned 
away with a heavy heart, for he realised how 
stupendous was the task which he had set him- 
self. 

“Poor lad,”’ muttered Mr. Carr, gazing after 
him, “I fear it is too late ; he will never succeed, 
but the attempt will serve to keep him from sink 
ing into deepair.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


On the night of Brander Nevin's exposure the 
parlour of the Biue Lion was more than ordin- 
avily crowded, for it did not often chance that 
such a choice morsel of scandal presented iteelf 

All our old acquaintances who had speculated 
so freely upon the probable effect of Mr. Nevin's 
residence among them had gathered in force, 
sitting in judgment to their own entire satisfac- 
tion. 

“Tt is a providence, gentlemen,” exclaimed Mr. 
Drake, potapously, “that this Mr. Riley ehouid 
have come down just in time to expose this 
adventurer, and I think we owe him our thanks 
for having come forward so bravely.” 

“Tt wae a great mercy for Mr. Carr and his two 
innocent girls,” chimed in Parkes ; “‘ they do say 
this Nevin, as he calls himself, was trying hard to 


| catch one of the daughters, either Miss Nettie, or 


aid gratefully. “ You | 


Miss Rosa, 1 don’t kuow which ; some men have 
impudeuce enough for anything. However, there 
is one comfort, we shall soon see the Jast of him.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Parkes; if all I 
hear is true, Mr. Nevin has no intention of leav- 
ing Barton.” 

They all stared incredulously at the speaker, 
who was ne other than little Potter the boot- 
maker. 

“TI don’t say it’s right and I don’t say it’s 
wrong,” he continued doggedly, “ but Mr. Nevin 
he says, why ehould he go away! He haso’e 
done anything wrong. It was only a trumped- 





up charge at the time, and he isn’t going to ruc 
away, not he.” 

Mr. Drake drained his glass in solemn silence ; 
such audacity was astounding, and as he himeelf 
expressed it, quite took his breath away. : 

Mr. Potter, emboldened by the impression his 
information had made, now proceeded to deliver 
another blow, which excited an even greater 
commotion, 
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“Of course,” he said, “we areall free men, 
and as such entitled to our opinjons, but J for 
one shouldn't like to be the man to tell Mr, Carr 
that his friend is no better than a thief.” 

The retired linen-draper was the first to recover 
from the shock, 

‘You don’t mean to tell me,” he said, “that 
Mr. Carr believes this charge is untrue.” 

Potter nodded his head emphatically. 

“TY met him not half an hour ago, and he says, 
‘ Potter,’ sarvs he, ‘don’t you get listening to any 
of this rubbish about young Mr. Nevin, it’s all a 
pack of lies,’ 

In the excitement produced by this startling 
intelligence, no one noticed the entrance of a well 
tut rather showily dressed man, who quietly 
seated himself in a vacant chair, and having 
ordered @ glase of whisky, stole a cautious glance 
wound the room, 

He was apparently about middle age, not over- 
burdeved with flesh, but giving one the idea of 
both physical and mental strength. 

His hair was slightly gray and closely cropped; 
his eyes were hard, keen, and shifty, and his 
mouth waa firm and resolute. 

He waa evidently a stranger and for some time 


- . . . . | 
took no part in the discussion going on aroundhim, 


though an acute observer might have detected 
that he did not lose a single syliable of the con- 
versation. 

'resently some one mentioned Brander’s name, 
and a momentary glow of interest leaped into the 
stranger's eyes, but it faded almost instantly, and 
he resumed his listless mood. 

When the last of the Blue Lion’s guests had 
Gnished his povations and departed for the night, 
the sclitary man turned to the landlord and said 
carelessly ,— 

“Your customers appear particularly excited 
this evening. What has occurred to interest 
them so deeply ¢” 

He listened quietly to his host’s version of the 
tory, gave vent to a peculiar laugh, and taking 
up his candle strolled leisurely to his chamber, for 
be had previously arranged to remain the night. 

Closing the door carefully be sat down on the 
side of the bed, and uttered a long iow whistle, 
while his face, hitherto so calm and impassive, 
betrayed signs of anger. 

‘ Brander Nevin,” he whispered softly to him- 
self, “and I have arrived a day too late. Pro. 
perly managed he would have been worth a gold 
wine to me, and that fool has spoiled everything. 
{ always thought Riley a fool, but Idid not dream 
he was such au idiot as that. Of course, there is 
a worman in the case. What name was it those 
iellowe said? Carr? I suppose he and Brander 
were both in love with the same girl. Well, 
Master James, this little auausement will prove 
expensive. Tom Lambert is scarcely the man to 
lose £5,000, because you have been smitten by 
the charms of a pretty gicl,” and he laughed 
ontena ptucusiy, 

‘'T suppose,” he continued musingly, “there 
will be a tough fight as usual. Jamea has grown 
very restless lately, but fortunately he cannot 
easily get away, and he sha!! pay me for this.’ 

Still grumbling, the stranger proceeded lazily 
Co undreas; and blowing out his light he got into 
ved and was soon fast asleep. 

The next morning Mr. Riley was atill lingering 
over his breakfast, when a servant handed him a 
note, which she said had been brought by a lad 
from the town, one of the servanta at the princi- 
pa! ina there, 


pr 


a 


His face betrayed uo interest as he glanced at | 


the address, and he put the letter calmly in his 
pocket, but at the first opportunity he slipped 
away from the table and sought the privacy of 
his own room. 

.The writing on the envelope waa that of a well- 
educated man, and as he drew out the letter he 
exclaimed irritably,— 

“What does the fellow want now? More 
money, I guppose ; it is time I put a stop to 
this,” 


“My pgar Jamus,” the communication ran, 
You will no doubt be surprised as well as 
beased to discover that I am staying for a few 
days at Barton for the benefit of my health. 

‘Kuowing your peculiar ideas, 1 do not call io 


‘ 





person at Montem Lodge, though at the same | 
time [ particularly wish to see you. 

“Just outside the town in the direction of | 
Bexley there ia an exceedingly pretty spot, called 
by the natives, I understand, Beechwood Glade. 
I shali be there this evening at ten o'clock, when 
I hope to have the pleasure of a little private 
convereation with you. 

* Of course, I do not wish you to put yourself 
to any inconvenience on my account, so if you 
cannot come I wil! do myself the honour of call- 
ing at Montem Lodge iu the morning. 

“Ever yours affectionately, 
“Tow Lampert,” 


“P.S.—As I am trusting to you to pay my 
hotel expenses, it would be as wellif you put a 
little loose cash in your pocket before starting.” 


As Riley read and re-read this precious epistle, 
the blood mounted iu hia face and he rose and 
paced the room angrily. 

“The insolent rascal,” he muttered, “ I have 
berne with him long enough, he shal) learn to- 
night that be can go too far.” 

His eyes glittered savagely and he tore the 
obnoxious letter in shreds, In very truth he was 
recklesze and desperate ; everything had gone 
wrong. 

He had played for Mr. Carr’s favour and loat ; 
Nettie, whom he loved with a fierce, unbridled 
passion, scorned him and did not conceal her 


lacking in originality, James ; why not try to in- 
vent something fresh * ” 

“Because this amawers wy purpose, and 
happens also to be the truth. It is a very simple 
matter ; you Lave had a good long inuings, and 
IT am geiting tired,” 

For the first time since the beginning of the 
interview Lambert had an uneasy feeling. He 
knew his companion possessed an iron will, aud 
was as obstinate as a mule, but he had not given 
him credit for such determination as this action 
would require 

“Are you mad?” he criel. “ Have you for- 


; gotten that you are ia my power, that a word 


from mie will land you in the felon’s cell?” 

“Do not provoke me too far,’’ responded the 
other slowly, “it will be worse for both of us, 
You have had my ancwer; I have paid you 
liberally, and henceforth I[ will not give you « 
penny piece.” 

“ How much do you think my information will 
be worth to Nevin?” 

It was Riley's turn to laugh now 

“If you are building on that,” he said con- 
temptuously, “you are building on the sand, 
You seem to forget that by accusing me, you are 
accusing yourself, aod the first fruits of your 
story will be your appearance in the dock.” 

Lambert uttered an oath. 

“Yea,” he said thoughtfully, “ the prospect is 
unpleasant, but i will risk that. After all it 
will be little to me, and I shall have the satis 





loathing ; even the Kelveys had turned against 
him, and now this man had dropped, as it were, 
from the skies, with his scarcely veiled threats 
All day long he kept his own room on the plea 
of business, and after dinner he retired early. 
Fortunately for his design, the coolness which 
had arisen between himecif and Lord Kelvey 
preveuted the latter from throwing any obstacle 
in hispath, and while the household were engaged 


in the drawing-room, he crept silently from his | 


ehamber, closely muffled up and carrying a heavy 
stick. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tom Lambert, smoking a huge 


|} meerschautm pipe, had taken up his position in 


the Beechwood Glade, and wa 
awaiting hia friend's arrival. 

He was not without a species of humour iu his 
composition, aud the novelty of the situation 
pleased his fancy. 

“Ah,” be said as Riley epproached, “I began 
to think you preferred receiving me at Montem 
Lodge, but punctuality was never ove of your 
virtues,” 

He spoke easily and seemed to treat the matter 
as arich joke, but there was no answering smile 


impatiently 


on his companiou’s features, On the contrary 


his face was stern and hard, and Lambert looking 
at him, prepared for a atiff fight. 

“You do not appear in a pleasant mood,” he 
said, “aurely you do not object to my company. 
I hope not, for f have a great deal to say. In the 
first place, what is this absurd tale about Bran- 
der Nevin } Do you know that by your ridiculous 
conduct you have cheated me out of at least 
£5,000 3” 

The thought seemed to render him savage, aud 
he coutinued angrily,— 

“But [am going to have it. Do you hear, 
Jamea Riley? What right had you to take the 
matter into your own hands without consulting 
me? Andall for the sake of a paltry slip of a 
girl.” 

Riley's eyes blazed with passion, and his fin- 
gers clutched convuisively round his stick, but 
he controile? himself as yet, 

“Well,” continued the ‘ether sarcasticaily, 
“have you notbing to say? Do you intend to 
stand there all night like a dumb dog? What 


money have you brought me? forI am out of | 


funds as usual,” 

“T gave you & hundred pounds less than a 
month ago ; where is that?” 

“ How should I know ¢ ” derisively. “ Do you 
imagine I keep an account of every penny I 
spend §” 


“ Perhaps not, but I think it will not cost you | 


much trouble in the future, for you have drawn 
your last cheque from me.” 

Lambert grinned expressivly. 

* J’ve heard that story before; you always were 


faction of dragging you down. To-night you are 
| Jamee Riley, Esquire, the friend and com 
panion of gentlemen and peers, ‘o-morrow you 
) will be James Riley, forger and thief.’ 
} Stung to madneas by his jeers and insults, 
Riley raised his atick, aud aluiost mechanically 
| brought it down with swinging force on the head 
| of his companion, who tell to the ground like » 
| log. 
The blow had been entirely uopremediiated, 
| and he regretted the action the moment the &t 
had passed away, but the mischief was done, aad 
casting one glance at his unhappy victim, he 
turned and sped swiftly away. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THe next morning the lictle town was provided 
with « new aod strooger sensation, aud the land- 
lord of the Blue Lion was compelled to employ 
additional aid in order do meet the requirements 
of the thirsty souls who flocked to his bar. 

As usual ion auch cases, all kinds of absur 
rumours filled the air, but they all concurred in 
the point thata brutal murder had been commit- 
ted in Barton, and that the victim had been 
carried to the “Blue Lion,” where an inquest 
would be held later in the day. 

The news reached Mr. Cary as he sat at break 
fast, and being « magistrate he resolved to walk 
over to the town and ascertain the facta of the 
case, Near Barton he met Lord Kelvey who bad 
already been there. 

“A. bad business this, Mr. Carr, 
young noblemau 

“Yes, very ; is the man dead | 

“No, but Dr. Swan gives very little hope of his 
recovery. iam glad you are goiag over, you 
, may be of service to take down his depositions.” 

Mr. Carr luoked at him questioniogly ; if the 
matter were as serious as that, why had he not 
stayed himself ¢ 

Lord Kelvey caught the glance and esid,-— 

“ Well, to speak truth, I had no liking for it; 
I greatly fear it may have some connection 
with the mysterious flight of my guest, 
Riiey.” 

“Flight 1” echoed the other, “is he not still 
with you $” 

“No | I have seen nothing of him since 
dinner last evening ; he did not sleep at the 
Lodge.” 

Mr. Carr shook his head vigorously. 

‘Ah! I undervtand ; well, fortunately, 1 shai! 
have no feeling of delicacy to overcome,” and 
bidding Kelvey farewell, he walked on rapidly. 

He was greatly excited by the information just 
acquired, and wondered if there could be auy 
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connection between this murderous assault and | announced, in reply to his question, “ preparing He did not go home again that afternoon, but 





Riley's sudden disappearance. 

Very unlikely, certainly, still, one did 
with eo many peculiar circumstances in one’s life. 

The burly landlord received Mr. Carr with 
great respect and deference, for Nettie’s father 
waa s person of considerable importance in 
Barton, 

‘Yes sir,” said mine host of the Blue Lion, 
** the ir jared manu is upstairs, Dr. Swan and the 
Recior are with him; perhaps you would like to 


ai 


walk up. ‘Tuis way sir,” and he proceeded to 
show his visitor the way to the sick man’s 
1 } 

lve 


‘Tom Lambert looked very ghastly, lying there, 

head swathed in bandages; but he had 

recovered consciousness, and he glanced eagerly 
at Mr. Carr. 


“This gentleman is a magistrate,” said Dr. 
Swan, “and will take down any statement you 
hooss to take. Do you feel equal to 
speaking 7” 

” 
Yes,” very feebly. 


“Well ! don’t over-exert yourself. Do yon 
know the name of your assailant } 

* James Riley.” 
The three listenere glanced ab 
went. 
Riley, 


each other i: 

ar wace 
* Mr. who is staying with Lord 

Kelvey ’ 
“ Yes ! 
“Tig is an exceedingly serious matter, my 

friend,” exclaimed the Kector, “are you aware 

il pee: Mr. Riley ia a gentleman moving in the 
ighest society ?” 

"7 faint smile crossed the man’s face, and point 
ing te which Mr. Carr had before him 
he sai a,-— 

“You take d 
lie, James shall not get off scot free, mind 
you,” with a show of energy. “But I don’t 
beliew ve he meant to kill me. He loet his temper 
ar 10k me almost without kuowing it ;.don’t 
lone r that. Put that down ; he has played me 
a scurvy trick, but James never meant murder 
I'm sure.’ 

ben in @ wer x 

AUseEd * 

onection with 

Carr wrote d 
} 


the paper 


’ 
na 


” 


vice, with frequent 
lated the story of 


ering 
» gather strength, he re 
Riley. 
wn every word 
wrote, hia colour came and 
thought of the wonderfu! change, th 
document would effect in his young friend » life, 
9 umbert's confession practically absolved 
Brander from the terrible charge which had 
saddened his life for ao many year 
The injured man admitted that he himself 
en the instigator of rime which Riley 
assisted him in accomplishing, and toget 
they had succeeded in casting suspicion upon 
Brander 
* James will deny it, of coures,” 
byt if you require any further 
Alfred Perkins, 55, Fiveways Scr 
disposed of the bonds.” 
¥r, Carr pushed the 
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t 

nisc¢ 
Mr. 


4 
as ne 


eagerly, and 
vent, as he 





For | 





had 
had 


} the « 


ne concluded, 
evidences go to 
, warmbeth, he 





peper towards him and 


led him a pen. 
Sign it,” he said impatientiy, “put your 
ignature, we will all witness it.” 
Mr. Carr was not altogether a hard man, but 








in his joy at the evidence he i secured, he 
thongbt little of Riley’s wretched victim, and 
with a few brief words to his two companions he 
placed the paper carefully ia she breast pocket of 
his coab, and left the room. 

‘Does he know who ecg the blow, sir?” 


id Mr. Carr who 
ned to answer,— 


inquired landlord 
hurrying quickly by, st Y 


was 


meet | 


»wn what I say ; if Iam going to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a8 they 


{ 


priceless | 


for a journey to London, but no doubt he would 
see Mr. Carr ; she would go and tel! him,” 

Brander came in with a smile ov his face. 

“You find me busy,” he said, briskly, “I am 
hastening to catch the afternoon train for 
London.” 

“To consult your lawyer t” 

‘Yes, but what has happened! you appear in 
high spirits.” 

“T have met with an unexpected piece of good 
fortune ; can you spare time to accompany me to 
the Laurels ?” 

Brander looked doubtful. 

TY must catch this train you know,” he said, 
hesitatingly. “ As your daughter said last even- 
ing I have already wasted too much time.” 

“You need not miss your train if you come at 
once,” and Brander getting his hat, followed his 
visitor into the grounds, 

“T have oot told the girls yet,” said Mr. Carr, 
walked along, “but they are in the 
house, and we wiil hold a solemn conclave.” 

Brander emiled ia sympathy with his com- 
panion, but at the same time he felt mystified. 

What had he to do with joy and pleasure! 
What was the nature of the surprise about which 
Mr. Carr talked | Had he received a rich legacy, 
or what had ovcurred ? 


Tn any case he thought it was scarcely good | 


taste on the part of his friend, to drag him with 
ail his aeew, into the midst of his family joy 

They found the girle in the drawing-room, 
and as usual Brander received a hearty welcome. 

‘ Well, papa,” asked Rosa, “isthe poor man 
dead?” 

Brander’s face exhibited a sign of surprise. 
This was the first intimation he had of tbe 
tragedy which had taken place in the town. 

‘No, my dear,” anawered her father, “he is 
not dead, but he is extremely ill, T have fetched 
Mr. Nevin to hear abo : it, because it turns ont 
to have a great deal to do with bira.” 
“With me!” exclaimed 





Brander, “TY have 
not the least idea even of the subject of your con- 
versation,” 

“Then you had better 
very briefly he related what 
the previous night. 

“The name of the injured man,” 
slowly, “is Tom Lambert, aud his assailant 
his friend Mr. James Riley.” 

Brander sat for a timo stupefied ; but 


and 
on 


1 
De 


enlightened,’ 
hed bappened 


be concluded, 


presey Liv 


' he said,-- 


er | 


| Dificautly ; ‘an 
| you wil! not care much to catch your 


‘Yes, he said aloud, for the benefit of the | 
rowded room, “ the man was James Riley, who 
falsely accused Mr. Nevin of a robbery he com 


mitted himself Aaother 
be so ready to listen t 





Tht 


a pack of lies about an 


innocent man 
Without waiting for a reply he turned round 
ani passed into the street, turning with impa- 


tience te carry his glarious news to his daughters 
an i Brander, 
lie hesitated for & momert at 
but finally decided that he would g 
to Lae Wyndhames, 
Yes, dic, Nevin was in, 


hie own gate, 


straight on 


the housekeeper 





time, perhaps, you will | 


| 


| 
1 


‘Lambert ! I know that name. He and Riley 
were very intimate in the years gone by 

“ Just so, but now they have quarrelled ; and 
when roues you know, honest men come 
by their own.” 

There was sometbiog in his voice which caused 
Brander ok up, and which sent che blood 
coursing with redoubled vigour through his veins, 
“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Carr,” he cried, 
nave pity on me aud explain yourself, What 
» your words mean! Has anything c 
light-—-quick, tell me ! “ : 

Nettie’s face had become deathly pale, and 
wisttu!, beseeching eyes rested upon her father 
asif she were fascinated. 

Mr. Carr’s features were wreathed in 

and taking a paper from his pocket he gased 
upon them in triur uph. 

‘Did I not tell you,” he said, gaily, addressing 
‘that [ had received good news | Well 
tapping the paper sig- 
i wheu you have heard iv L fu ey 
rain.” 
the girls 
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and 
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He opened the paper, while 
cre wded around, Brander sai h white lips and 
dim unseeing eyes, for he realised now that in 
some mysterious way the cloud which had over- 
shadowed his life for so Jong had been lifted. 


“And pow wy boy,’ concluded Mr. Carr, 
huskily ; “let me be the first congratulate 
you,” and he wrung: his hand heartily, 


Rosa, too, added her congratulations; but 
Nettie could not speak, though there was a world 
of happiness shining through the mist of tears 
in the blue eyes. 

“Thank Heaven,” exclaimed the 
reverently ; aud he bowed his head, 
Was two tuli tor speech, 


young man, 
for his heart 








WAS | 


; em 


me to | 


| accomplice 
| has been rumoured at Montem Lodge that when 


as this?” 





remained at the Laurels; and later on found 
himself in the garden alove with Nettie, 

The earth was very beautiful that day. The 
sun shene in a blue sky, the birds carolled forth 
their happy songs from the shade of. the leafy 
trees, the flowers gratified the eyes by their 
brilliant eolours, and perfumed the atmosphere 
with their sweet fragrance ; and amongst this 
wealth of gladness walked those two radiaat in 
the radiance around them. 

Srander was intensely happy. 

“ Nettié,” he whispered, fondly, looking into 
the girl's face, “this is a curious woving, [ think 
[have never spoken to you yet of love ; but I 
feel no fear. My darling,/ I have loved you 
always, though once I strove to hide it even from 
myself. When I came to Barton | did not dream 
of such happiness aa this. Do you remember that 
first afternoon, my darling, when Pluto fright- 
ened you so?” 

“Dear old Plu,” she murmured, 
shall always love him.” 

“ Nettie,” he said, presently, “‘ will you come 
with me soon? I have been very weary dear for 
many years. Now that happiness has come 
within my reach do not keep it trom me. Say 
that we shall be taarcied soon, Gear, fur my heart 
hungers f ur you,” 

“Give me @ reasonable time, dear, and I will 
come to you a soon as you please’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her pas- 
sionately. How wouderful it al! seewed ! Yester- 
day dashed to the ground in bitter grief and 
mortification ; to-day the happiest wan on earth ! 

No one showed much eurprise at the announce- 
ment of Nettie’s engegement ; but all Barton 
hastened to offer its congratulations, 

Lord Kelvey was the first to cail, and as it 
happened he found Brander in the drawing- 
room. 


softly, “T 


“Mr, Nevin,” he said, frankly, “in my own 
mind IT havedone you agreat wrong. Mr. Riley 


was my guest. I had kuown him for many years, 
and though I did not approve of his action I 
honestly admit that I believed his story, Will 
you forgive me?” 

Brander shook his hand with genuiue friendli- 
cere |] 

“There is nothing to forgive: you did not 
know me, Whyshouldyou have believed iu my 
innocence 1” 

**Then you will accept my congratulations ?’ 

‘Thankfully ; and [ trusé than in the future 
you will honour us with your frieud: “hip. ~ 

The day of Brauder’s wedding wili long be re- 
ered in Barton. The livtle tuwn was en fete 
aod all the inhabitants had as-embled to 
honour to, the master of the Wyndihams and his 
charming bride, 

Tom Lambert did not die after all, neither did 
he suffer the fate he so richly merited, for Nettie 
induced -her husband to let him slip quietly 
y. 

Riley disap pe: ared completely. 
‘rom the night when he struck down his oid 
in crime he was never sven, though it 








ao 


sy 


he fled from Barton he made his way Liver- 
pool, and shortly afterwards placed the Atlantic 
Ucean between himself and the law 

THB END, 


Lo 





FACETLE. 





“ Your son is an actor, you say, Mr. Maginnis?” 
“ Faith, he is.” “Aud what réles does he pl: ay | 
“ Rolls, is it? Faith, he rolls up the curtain.” 

“ How dare you give me such a dirty napkin 
“Beg pardon, sir; got folded the 
wrong way, sir. There, sir; how's that now!” 

Krrry : “ We advanced women. have discovered 
thac ian is « total falure,’ Tom: “© I suppose 
that is wh, you are claiming an eguality with 
bina,” , 

Mus, Tarkury Tatker: “ How true it is thot 
one half the world doesn't know how the othe: 
half lives.” Miss Caustique (sweetly): ‘ Yes; 
but thas isa’t your fauit, is ut, dear 
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SOCIETY. 


Tis Czarevitch plays the cornet i piston very 
well, 
{He Czar of Russia is said to have among his 


household an under-study, singularly like him in | 


appearance, who shows himself at the windows 
of railway carriages end the like when His 
Majesty does not wish to be disturbed. 

For the use of the young prince an historic 
cradle was sent down from SBuckingham Palace. 
It is stated to have been the one in which the 
Prince of Wales aud the Duke of York were 
placed as infants, 


greatest antiquity, aud charged with the most 
miacellzneous duties. Lord Carrington, the pre- 
sent holder of this interesting office, is a shrewd 
aud popular peer, witty and pleasant. 


‘iz Duke and Duchess of Fife, are going to | 


Scotland about the middle of July, and will 
reside for a month at Duff House, Banff:bire, 
before proceeding to Braemar for the shooting 
season, 
Tse German Emperor is contemplating a new 
yage—bothing less than in a balloon, under 
the direction of military officers, 








The place | 


chosen for the departure ie Griefewald, a small } 


town in Pomerania, at thirty kilometres dis- 
tance from the Baltic, on the line from Stralsund 
o Stettin. 

THE announcement of the engagement of the 
reigning Prince of Wa!ldeck-Pyrmont to Princess 
Bathildis of Schaum burg. Lippe 
satisfaction to hie subjects. Prince Frederick, 
who only succeeded his father last year, is the 
eldest sor of the late Prince George Victor, and 
brother of Queen Emma of Holland and the 
Duchess of Albany. He was born at Arolsen on 
January 20th, 1865, and is consequently only 
twenty-nine years of age. Princess Bithildis is 
the second daughter of 
Schaumburg Lippe and Princess Bathildis of 
Anhalt, and ie juet twenty-one. Her eldest 
sister is the present Queen ef Wurtemberg. 

As everyone knows, the present Empress of 
Ruseia has always had her daughters much with 
her, and never had a socalled governess for 
them, her own persoaal attendant and her lady 
of honour serving that purpose, and attending to 
the girls, In part this sprang from the Czar's 
love for simplicity of life, but in part also that 


hey tri eurrou semselves witl : ioe 
they tried to surround themseives with as few | parsiey, cut lemons into thin slices and quarter 


people as possible, so that aa little os possible 
concerning thet: private life should transpire t 
the outer world, of whom they are—and not 
without good seasou——rouch afraid. The Empress 
superintended in person the edacation of the 
two Grand Duchesses, Xenia and Olga, and the 
“mperor in his leisure moments tried to do the 
same for his boys. 

Tne Czar of Russia has at least a dozen chaira 
of state, each of which is designated from time to 
time as a throne; and yet not one of them can 
lay claim to that exclusive designation. There 
is, for instance, the chair of state which belonged 
to Ivan the Terrible. This ig made entirely of 
turquoises, set as close to one another aa cabble- 
stones in a road, the back alone containing ten 
thousend of these gems, which were selected 

‘om the finest specimens known at the time. 
‘aen, too, there is the chair of state ia St. 
George's Hall of the Winter Palace at St. Peters. 
burg. It is made of the costliest woods with 
ivory and gold, and is richly jewelled, the back 
being decorated with rayai eagles in gold and 


‘as given great | 


Prince Wilbelm of | 


me Na 





STATISTICS. 


THe average weight of a lion is five hundred 
pounds. 

Tretann’s linen industry employs 
persons, 

Women workers in Germany rarely receive 
more than 10a. 8 week, 

)NR SEVENTH of the territory of France is 
composed of foresta. 

Breps fly southwards during their migration 
season two hundred miles an hour, 

Wirr the exception of Russia, the 


100,000 


United 


Tdihinal teed Ghemtasiaie in ene ob the | States has more cultivated iand within iis limite 


than any other couutry in the world. According 
to the latest statistics there are in the United 
States two hundred and eight million acres under 
cultivation, while Russia is said to have three 
hundred and forty-five million, 





GEMS. 


Wat wakes life dreary is the want of 
motive. 

Tur best portion of a good man’s life is his 
little unremembered acts of kindness and love. 

Great effects come of industry and perse- 
verance ; for audacity doth almost bind and mate 
the weaker sort of minds. 

Eyxsny man should have a good opinion of him- 
self. He may find it hard te persuade other 
people to perform this arduous duty for him. 

FiOWrRS never emit so sweet and strong a 
fragrance a8 before a storm. Weauteous sou! ! 
when a storm approaches thee, be a3 fragrant as 
a sweet smeliing flower. 

Revemuer that if the opportunities for great 
deeds should never come, the opportunily for 
good deeds is renewed for you day by day. The 


| thing for us to long for is the guodness, not the 


liver, -'The cushion is of ermine, the arma being | 


composed of curious tusk-like resta. 
_ [He Princess of Wales proposes going to Copen- 
aagen in time to attend the festivities in celebra 


; sieve when soft, rejecting the seeds, 


tiva of the silver wedding of the Crown Princess | 


ot Denmark on July 27th. 
‘bat the Princesse wil! direct ly afterwards accom- 
pany the King and Queen of Denmark to Russia, 
as the Emperor and Empress are particularly 
*nxious that they should all be present at the 
marriage of the Grand Duchesa Xenia and the 
“rand. Duke Alexander Michailovitch, whici is 
to take place at the palace of Peterhof, near St. 
Pecersburg, early in August, 


It is highly probable | 


glory. 





HOUSEHOLD TAEASURES. 


GARNISHES.—-Have plenty of crisp, green 


them, cast coloured jelly into moulds, such as 


| haifegg cups, and use them round the dishes, | 
Use the tops of watercress and the green ends of | 


celery, and cut boiled beet root into nice little 
shapes, ‘T'hey will all come in for “ garnish.” 

Buead Fiarsacks,—Take a pint of stale bread 
crumbs and pour over them » pint of hot milk 
in which a tableapoonful of butter has been 
melted, Soak overnight. Jo the morning strain 
through a colander, and add two eggs, one cup of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a 
little cold milk if necessary. 


Satap Sawpwicues.---Spread thin slices of | 


bread with butter or with seasoned mayonnaise 
dressing. Put between the elices, from which 
the crust should be removed, small criep lettuce 
leaves, sprigs of watercress, or some mustard and 
cress. Be sure to trim and shape the sandwiches 
before putting in the lettuce, that it may not 
have to be cut. 

A Dayisu dish with the peculiar name 
of Rodgrod—-red goats—-i+ made of fresh rasp 
berry juice, You can eithei 
from the ripe fruit or scald the fruit first, adding 
sugar to sweeten. If you do scald, press through 
To each 


quart of juice add either an ounce of gelatine or | 


three heaping tablespoonfuls of cornstarch ; if 
the latter, blend it fret with a little of the cold 
juice, let the rest come to a boil, and then stir in 
the cornstarch and let the whole boil until 
thick and transparent, but not becoming in the 
least milky, Gelatine must first be dissolved 
in a little cold water. Next stir in some 
currant jelly, or some fresh currants may be 


- cooked with the berries, one part to three, 


aqueeze the juice | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


te nena, 





Tae average Japanese god is sixty feet hig’ 
Sraca draw, by their breath, serpents from 
their holes, and them trample them to death 
Tux earth’s lowest body of water is the Cas- 
pian Sea, which has been sinking for centuries. 
Ts starfish has no uese, but the whole of its 
underside is endowed with the sense of swell, 
In Dijon, France, there is a poplar tree which 
| flourished in the year 722. Ite height is 122 fees, 
and its circumference 45 feet. 
Tus winds from an srea of high pressure olow 
out from the centre, with a motion the same : 
the movement of the hands of & watch, 
Ants are provided with a poison bag, whictr 
discharges a fluid having a strong sulphurous 
sme}l, sufficient to drive away most insect 
enemies. 
In times of scarcity the South African natives 
sometimes rob the neste of the termites, and aa 
much as five bushels of grain have been taken 
from  sivgle nes*, 
Tus tail of the kangaroo is the fleshiest part of 
the animal. It is considered dsinty food when 
boiled in its own skin, which afterwards way * 
drav.n off like a giove, 
On the State railways in Germany the car- 
| riages are painted according to the colours of the 
| tickets of their respective clarses, First-class 
carriages are painied yellow, secoud-class green, 
and third-class white. 

{| <Amona the Sioux Undians, when one family 

| borrows 3 kettle from another, it is expected, 
when the kettle is returned, a srnall portion of 
the food cooked in it will be Jeft in the bottum, 
Dieregard of this custom ends the borrowing 
business. 

THE discovery of the provess of tinting white 
| paper was the result of sheer carelessness, The 
| wile of an English paper-toaker named Mast, acci 
| dentally dropped the “ blue bay” into a vat of 
| pulp, where it lay long enough to ¢ 





yive the entire 
| mass a bluish tinge before she could recover i 

A Lorrenr of mummies is being arranged in 
Cairo. The Egyptian Sovernment bave decided 
to present the six great European Powers with 
the- mummies of the High Priests of Ammon, 
found two years ago in Upper Egypt. These 
treasures are to be divided into six lots, and 
| drawn for by the represeutatives of the Musume 
| of London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Vienna and Ss. 
Petersburg. 

It is not generally known what lose of power iy 
involved in the starting and stopping of sn ordi 
nary train. Abou! twice as much power iz re- 
quired to stop a train as to start one, the loss of 
power depending upon the momentum. A train 
} going at the rate of 60 miles an bour can, by 
! means of the Westinghouse air-brake, } 
} within 120 yards of the spot where (he brake is 
| first applied. Now as much power 13 thus lost as 
would have sufficed to carry this same train 15 
miles over a level surface. Firet, there is the 
mowentum acquired by the train flying at a hig! 
rate of speed ; then the loss of steam in applying 
the brakes ; and lastly, but not least, the extra 
amonnt of coal used to compensate for all these 
losses, 

THERE are many awesome and fiendishly in- 
genious objects in the Tower of London, but 
searce any of these relics is so vel! calculated io 
inspire a healthy horror of the ‘‘ good old times ”’ 
| as the object labelled in the Tower collection a 
the mask of Will Summers, Menry the Kighth’s 
jester. For, indeed, this wie no jerier’s mask, 
but was used for a very grim and ferocious pur- 
pose. Itis a kind of helmet, made of iron snudi 
fashioned into the shape of a grinning, spec- 
tacled countenance, Its special use was fu: 
covering the head of any uxniertunate wretch 
heretic or sorcerer) condemned to death by fire 
at the stake. Thus visored, his strnggles aud 
agonies were calculated to excite only ridic: 
and derision among the crowd of cnlockers. In 
some few other examples of these inhuman 
| contrivances the mouth baa been fitted with 
} whistle, 
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SSS ae eae = — 
Ovrve.—Put a piece of green cardboard under the Frisky.—Try 2 couple of handfuls of whiting in the 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. lamp, and the reflection upon your work will be more | soda water. If this does not answer it must be the 


— 


Vv. M.—She field is a city 











v .—Next year Whit-Sunday will fall upon the 
4 ne 
~The gent! n should simply bow and raise 
a 
JONSTAT Reaper.—-The palm, in the language of 
wera, Biguifies victory. 
0. C.—The prices vury in different districts aad at 
‘<ifercnt times. 
Trove.eD Parent.—A, deserter canno! purchase his 
lischarge from the army 
Weak Giosrep.--Nothing will store strength to 
dred vut eyes as quickly as rust 
Gruer.— We are afrat? it- will be found necessary to 









iyo the shawl completely, 


LAVYY.--Lavinia, 4 name of Latin oriyia, means a 
gorminine native of Latiura 
Woarrep~You may require cod iiver oi!, bub a medi 
at man should decide for you. 
Reaver.--Ruoda ts Greek, the Rose. Rosaline t: 
4 Latin derivative, s little rose, 
tT. T. B.—An m making @ false declaration of 
ge ins ! ral t is liable to prosecution. 
HRIS »wdeved charcoal if laid thick on a burn, | 
fon the 2¢ batereent of the pai: 


gto do is tosend it to get dry- 
cannot glean it at home. 


‘ s.-—Th 
2 of ¢) 
1OMMOG AL hiv 





The words of the National Anthem, as 
Henry Carey in the reign of George IL 
IREN CE. -~-Valicoos should be 


i in the ie, 


ND UISITIV AE. 
now sung, are by 
washed tn clean water 
nd turned on the wroag side to dry. 


driv 


4y Orn Svascarnyr.—Yovu are not liable for orders 





ren hy a person who has aot your authority to give 

rcers 

One wuo Warts ro Kxyow.-—-Until they are publicly 
Snn0 4d, the only way of Gnding out is by making 
inguiry 

Apmirer or THe “ Lonpon Reaper.”—Dandolo, the 
Sind Doge of Venice, lived in the years 1106 to 1205 and 
took Coustantinopk 

LP RE The late Grand Duke of esse, husband of 
tho late Prinvess Alive, died March 13th 1892, at Darm 
ae) 

Croit.-—We advise you to shave regularly, and if that 
ioes pot produce enough to excite hope of ultimate 
success putting w'D 

Rox.—Remunersiion for drawings dopends enttrely 
upon sanner io which the work is executed. Thore 
ds no fixed scale 

£.—Fema ok-ke ar cashiers 


LSMEN 





ars chiofly lar apers’, bal nd fancy goods 
hor 
ps. 

3 rEePeR.—Rod tebleclotha keep thetr colour if a | 
little borax is added to the rinse water, and they are 
iried in the sha 

Epoy.--White ties are preferred. Sometimes they are 

f brocaded I. dia silk, or they may be of plain white 
s Wire.—You ha? better send them to a pro- 
sual bleacher or cleaner, stating the origin of the 

ta. ‘ 

Dove.~ -h map ¢ himneys« are best cleaned by holding 
th te ping thera with a dry cloth 
ae ‘Liab’ ay —~ rap aper 

{ swawe Tox egally a man sue for breach of 


@romise as well as a woman, but 


18 appeare very ridi- 
culous when he does 80 


xX. ¥. 7.—I¢ means a “war of words,” and is 
ORE od “he am, the fo” tn “gom” being 
cuneanent ike chat Pom,.? 


Deser Dovate D me Scotch mame “ Menzi»s” is 
pronounced sa if spelt ‘Meng-les," the ‘'g” being 


sounded like the eae lotter ** eingor. 











& D.—There have been s numer of persons suggested 
for this appointment, but it is still doubtful who will 
ecure 
Lore.2t.-—-Wire h ins were first used in 1545, and 
were invented in Ragian Before that time the hair 
was held in place by little wooden skewera 
5. P. G.—Soak ther fer ure cold water till 
they awell aud are a0 and th at themina pan with 
gar ond a Very littl water wad stew til aort. 
W. Ww “The tail of the w 0 is shape! like that of a | 
but is dat sideways instead of up id down, and is 
ol Ite n twenty foet wi le 
Maocasn.—The colour being one of the most delicate, it 
ia Cou ‘ther the «tain could be removed withont 
Gh rurement, 





Toras.-—Public-housae were first closed on 
yournings in consequence of an Act of P 
«which received the Koya! assent on the Lith o 
A3U8, 


Sunday 
‘lament 
August, 








Hierwakp.—Lord Beaconsfleli’s patent of nobility | 
continued bia dignities of viscount and earl to his 
“heirs malo,” but as he loft uo son the title becam 
extinct. 


is 
of which is not known. The word 











agreeable than that from uny other colour. 

Vanity Farn,.—White or light-coloured feathers can be 
washed in benzine without losing their curl or colour, 
Taey should’ be swung in the air until dry. 


Dovsrrct One —The second husband fa not Hable for 
the first husband's debts, nor for the wife's debts before 
rearriage, unless he has property acquired through her. 


P. B.—Having tried eo many things without avail, 
we should advise you to put up with the inconvenience. 
Fomember, that if you saucceeded in stopping the 
perspiration you would probably endanger your health. 

A Lover or Tar “ Lospon uae ‘—Rhubarb is a 
vegetable root. The meaning of the name George io . 
husbandman —Thomas, a tw in- Grace, favour, and J 
is tha feminine of John 


J, M.—Milton became secretar to Oliver Cromwell 
when the latter was made I rotec tor in December, 165°, 
aud continued in that capacity till Cromwell’s death ia 
1658. 


Domesric.—A domestic servant under sotice cannot 
legaily claim any time during the term of notice to look 
for another situation, though it is customary to allow 
time for that purpose to a reasonable extent. 

H. H bullion, and the 
like, found in the earth, or other hidden, the owner 
-omes from treesure 


—~Treasure-trove is any 1 






roma, § 





aud trove, to find. 
Revevorrvt..—Iifno real wrong has been sustained, the 
court would most likely award one farthing damages, 


and there will be heavy ovete and all parties made ridi- 
culous, 


AN OUT-OF-DATE COUPLE, 
Weare ‘so out of date,” they eay— 
Ned and I; 
We love in an old-fash d way, 





Long siuce gone by. 
He says I am lis helpmate true 
In everything ; 
And I—well, | 
He is my king. 


in no romantic way 

“"Twrixt ‘* glow and ‘gl 0M } 

He wooed me on « winter day, 
And in--« room ; 

Yet, through life's hours of stress and storra, 
When griefs befell 

Lave kept our small home corner warm 

And all was well, 


We mat i 


Ned thinks no woman like his wife ~ 
But Jet that pass ; 

Perhaps we view the dual life 
Through roseate glase 

if the prospect be not bright 
We hold it true 

That heaviest burdens may grow light 

When shared by two. 


Even 


Upon the glided scroll of fame, 
jEmblazoned fair, 

hope to read the name 
I proudly bear ; 
happy in their even flow, 

“he years glide by; 
Wo are behind the times, we know— 
Ned and L 


T cannot 


But, 


FE. M. 


.~~-Uniess there has been some actual 
‘i promise suite are a very poor invest- 


DROKEN-BEAP "EI 
vrong, breact 


ment. They generally end tn a good deal of scandsl, 
and have mosi unpleasant consequences, 
A. B. C.—The cheque cannot be proved to have 


existed in the commercial transactions of Ei urope, out- 
side of Italy, until late in the seventeenth or early in 
the eighteeuth century ; in England not till about 1760. 

Bentiz.— lf you developed a talent for drawioy when 
you were a child, tt would seem not so difficult to take 
itup again. You will, however, require aun enormous 
amonnt of energy and application to make a suovess of 
anything in this world. 

Onze wo woutp Lixe to Kyow.—The “ Reign of 
Terror” in France commenced after the fall of the 
Girondista, May Sist, 1793, and extended to the over- 
throw of Robespierre and his sccomplices, July 27th, 
1794. 

Jerry.—Advertising began in Eagland over two hun- 








dred and fifty years ago. [!t is sald that the firat 
advertiser gave ‘notice of the loss of his horse, and 
offered a reward for ita return, and the advertisement 


was successful. 


Hermit.—The original ‘ Hermitage,” we believe, was 
the residence of a hermit of the seventh century on St. 
Herbert's Island, in Derwent Water, near Keswick, 
England. The ruins are said to be still visible A 
number of other “‘ Hermitagesa” of historical interest 
are in various parts of the globe--Scotland, Russia, 
Italy, Davaria, and America. 


PoLiy.—If the black species, you can generally drive 
there off by soattering the leaves of green wormwood 
about their haunts. forthe red species a well larded 
plate, with sticks as ladders placed round it, is about 
the beet trap you can set now and again. 
pests are on it turn the larded plate, and as the lard 
; miclts they fallin. Reset the plate and repeat till they 
} are all gone. 











make of glass that causes the unpleasant appearance. 
A raw potato ground in water is semetimes good against 
such stains if on the surface. 


Eriquutre.—Home manners are just as important as 
those practiced in other people's houses. Be courteous 
at all times to your father, mother, or sisters, and all 
amenities will become so habitual that you will find it 
very easy to exercise them when called upon to display 
them abroad 

Dick y-BiRD.—A | ong many birds change their homes 
with the change of the season. They fiy to the South 
in the cool weather, some selecting one section and 
others another, but always return to the North with the 
recurrence of spring, and are said to visit the same loca- 
lities year after year. 

Iayorant.--Carbolic acid is a substance not to be 
trifled with. It should never be used alone but always 
with glycerine or some similar article, or very much 
diluted with water. Bathe the stained place with a 
weak solution of soda water, cr wash frequently -with 
castile soap. 


Guesr.--Bach guest is under an obligation to co- 
operate with the other guests in rendering a bem 
pleasant to al. To refuse to sing, or play, or dance 
when you are able to do so, unless you have some good 
excuse, is to exhibit an unenviable spirit and ignorance 
of the courtesy due to the hostess. 


Jousntg.—It is a Dutch word, and means, literally 
‘foam of the sea.” Itis applied toa fine clay, found 
on the shores of the Bosphorus and Black Sea, Poland, 

snd Germany. Most.of the meerschaums sold in this 
country are made of a peculiar clay found in Stafford- 
shire, Cornwall, and other counties, 


Mixe,—Soak them in cold water tilla good deal of the 
smoke is awsy-—one water after another; then in tepid 
water and melted soap till clean. Rinse and put in 

water with starch. The colour will probably be much 
goue, but it may do. Some strong tea in the rinsing 
water might improve the colour. 


Binore,—-Vaseline is said to stimulate the growth of 
the hair. It might help the eyebrows and eyelashes 
certainly it could do no harm totry it. A girl with 
dark hair and eyes, if her complexion ts good, can wear 
almost auy colour. If she is sallow, dark red, deep 
olive, navy blue and pink would probably be becoraing. 

Piuto.— Yos, there is a hawk moth, —_ is eo called 
from ite “rapid and vigorous flight. In France it is 

called the bird-fly, it making « noise in flying like that 
wf the humm!ng-t bird. Many of them are so large that 


they are sometimes mistaken for birds as they fly from 
fiower 


to ower in the duck of the evening. They 
sip honey with their Jong proboscis or tongue 
veriug @yer flowers, 


~-Put equal parts of glycerine and isinglass in 
an ordinary jam pot. Place the jar pot in a saucepan 
full of cold water, of course not allo the water to 
reach the top of the jam pot, and leave it to simmer 
gently on a clear fire. When it has come to a boiling 
pitch pour it into the receptacle and allow it to cool, 
when it will be ready for use. The same mixture may 
be boiled down and used sgain and again 

iy Guest Dusraess.-t{ one has a proper self-respect 
and a fair share of common-sense, there is mo need of 
dying for love. Of course. there are griefs and 
hours of axdness but they come to all ple at 
some time, and if they do not come from love they will 
from some other cause. By all means marry the man 
you love best and take the chances of the other dying 
of griof. 


Cvrrm.--The pillory was a scaffold for persons to 
stand on, to render them publicly infamous, that all 
might avoid and refuse to have any dealings with them 
This punishment was awarded against persons convicted 
of forgery, perjury, libelling, &c. In some cases the 
head was put through a hole, the hands through two 
others, the nose slit, the face branded with one o: 
more lotters, and one or both ears were cut off. 


Amertious Onk.-—It is earnestness that ts enabling 
the young women of the day to make such progress in 
the various avocations of the world. But whether it be 
exhibited in business or In household matters, in science 
or literature, they are to be praised for their earnest 
endeavours to place themveives in the line of prefer 
ment. Our advice to you, therefory, is to persevere in 
the course markedout. Do not deviate in the slightest 
degree from the path which you think will lead to your 
permanent prosperity. 
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